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REPORT 

OP   THE 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF    EDUCATION 

FOR    LOWER    CANADA. 


Education  Office, 

Montreal,  11th  March,  1848. 

To  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Sullivan, 

Prov.  Sec,  8fc,  Sfc,  8fc. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  my  Report 
on  Elementary  Education  in  Lower  Canada,  for  the  Scholastic  Year 
1846-7,  and  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  in  order  that  it  may  be  thereafter  laid  before  the 
other  branches  of  the  Provincial  Legislature. 

In  drawing  up  this  Report,  I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  dwell 
for  an  instant  upon  the  cogent  reasons  we  have  for  ensuring  to 
the  people  the  benefit  of  an  education  adapted  to  their  position 
and  to  their  peculiar  wants,  nor  upon  the  great  advantages  which 
must  necessarily  arise  from  such  education,  if  it  be  sound  and 
well  directed,  in  its  triple  relation  to  morality,  religion  and  physi- 
cal well  being. 

I  have  therefore  had  to  deal  only  with  the  means  of  successfully 
diffusing  education ;  but  unhappily  there  is,  with  regard  to  these 
means,  a  great  diversity  of  opinions,  upon  which  the  Legislature 
will  have  to  decide,  and  will  doubtless  do  so  in  enacting  a  per- 
manent law  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  I  have  dwelt  only  upon  the  several 
systems  proposed  as  so  many  modes  of  diffusing  Elementary  Edu- 
cation among  the  people,  and  upon  the  opinions  which  I  have  to 
offer  with  regard  to  them,  supported  by  facts,  by  general  observa- 
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tion  and  by  the  experience  we  have  now  had  of  the  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  the  purpose  in  question.  I  have  described  and  dis- 
cussed these  several  systems,  and  stated  my  opinions  respecting 
them  rather  fully,  in  order  that  their  nature  may  be  the  better  appre- 
ciated ;  but  I  have  done  this  much  less  for  the  Legislature  than 
for  the  people,  who  require  a  little  more  detail  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  subject  better.  I  have  tried  to  adapt  my  Report  to 
them,  in  order  that  it  may  thus  become  more  useful  to  the  cause 
of  education,  in  the  success  of  which  they  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree interested.  I  only  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give 
to  the  work  all  the  care  it  required. 

I  trust,  however,  that  my  Report  will  have  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing the  willing  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  amendments 
to  be  made  in  the  present  School  Law,  in  order  to  render  its 
working  more  easy,  certain  and  efficient.  It  only  remains  for 
me  to  express  my  wish,  that  the  Law  may  be  amended  solely  in 
the  way  that  I  propose,  that  is,  without  changing  its  principles ; 
and  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  any  proposition  for  a  new  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  entirely  different  from  that  now  adopted, 
may  be  declined  ;  because  I  regard  all  such  systems  as  only  cal- 
culated to  give  rise  to  new  difficulties  and  to  create  new  embar- 
rassments in  the  practical  working  of  the  means  of  procuring  the 
benefits  of  education  to  the  children  of  the  people. 

The  whole,  nevertheless,  humbly  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)        J.  B.  MEILLEUR,  S.  E 
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IN 
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Education  Office, 
Montreal,  11th  March,  1848. 

To  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Sullivan, 

Prov.  Secretary,  Sfc,  fyc,  Sfc. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  6th  article  of  the  35th  section  of 
the  present  Common  School  Act,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to 
you,  with  this  letter,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature  : 

1st.  A  General  Report  upon  Elementary  Education  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, setting  forth  the  causes  which  have  embarrassed  and  retarded 
and,  in  some  localities,  even  prevented  the  proper  working  of  the 
present  School  Law,  and  the  amendments  which  it  has,  perhaps, 
become  necessary  to  make  to  that  Law,  in  order  to  obtain  from  it 
more  perfect  and  satisfactory  results. 

2nd.  A  Statistical  Table  of  the  Schools  which  have,  under  the 
said  Act,  been  held  under  the  control  of  the  School  Commissioners 
and  Trustees ;  with  the  number  of  children  who  have  attended 
them,  and  the  amount  of  the  legislative  grant  which  has  been 
awarded  to  each  Municipality  (as  constituted  for  School  purposes) 
during  the  school  period  between  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  when 
the  present  Act  came  into  force,  and  the  1st  of  July,  1847,  shew- 
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ing  also  the  Municipalities  to  which  no  part  of  the  legislative 
grant  has  been  awarded,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  Report. 

3rd.  A  Table  shewing  the  amount  awarded  to  each  County,  out 
of  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the  legislative  grant,  for  the 
Scholastic  Years  1842,  1843, 1844  and  1845,  under  the  provisions 
made  in  that  behalf  by  previous  Acts  and  in  the  49th  section  of 
the  present  School  Act,  as  an  aid  towards  building  or  repairing 
School-houses  ;  with  the  number  of  School-houses  built  or  repaired 
under  the  control  of  School  Commissioners,  and  the  amount  of 
the  valuation  of  these  School-houses,  made,  in  every  case,  by 
three  Arbitrators  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

4th.  The  Circulars  which  I  have  issued  under  the  operation  of 
the  present  law  ;  because  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  that  their 
tenor  should  be  known. 
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In  addition  to  a  Special  Act,  passed  on  the  9th  December, 
1843,  authorising  the  employment  of  the  balance  from  1842  and 
1843,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  School-houses,  I  have  had  to 
administer,  since  I  came  into  office,  no  less  than  three  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  viz :  the  4  and  5  Vict.  cap.  18,  passed  on  the 
18th  September,  1841, — the  8  Vict.  cap.  41,  passed  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1845, — and  the  9  Vict.  cap.  27,  now  in  force,  passed 
on  the  9th  June,  1846.  I  have  made  general  and  digested 
Reports  upon  Education  under  the  operation  of  each  of  the  Acts 
first  named,  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  this  Province  ;  the 
first  bearing  date  the  31st  December,  1842,  and  the  other  the 
15th  April,  1846.  The  first  was  followed  by  a  Special  Report, 
accompanied  by  a  Table  of  the  Schools  which  had  been  kept  in 
good  faith  by  persons  wishing  to  carry  the  Law  into  operation, 
and  had  the  effect  of  obtaining  for  them  a  portion  of  the  legis- 
lative grant,  by  way  of  recompense. 

With  the  same  view,  I  presented  to  His  Excellency  several 
other  and  similar  reports,  one  of  which  dated  30th  January,  1845, 
had  the  same  result  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1841. 
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The  general  and  digested  Report  which  I  made  on  the  15th 
April,  1846,  under  the  law  of  1845,  was  followed  by  another 
Report  upon  Education  for  the  scholastic  year  1845-6,  dated 
16th  June,  1847,  under  the  operation  of  the  present  Law.  This 
Report  is  accompanied  by  several  Statistical  Tables,  the  contents 
of  which  it  explains,  and  contains  an  Abstract  shewing  the  amount 
of  all  the  sums  paid  out  of  legislative  grants  for  Elementary 
Education,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Act  of  1841  to  that 
time ;  shewing  also  the  number  of  localities  in  favor  whereof 
such  grants  have  been  made,  for  how  many  Schools  in  each  of 
them,  and  the  number  of  children  who  have  attended  them  during 
each  year.  Of  all  these  Reports  a  great  number  of  copies  have 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  and  distri- 
buted throughout  the  whole  country. 

I  remarked,  however,  in  my  last  Report,  that  several  Munici- 
palities had  not  yet  received  their  shares  of  the  Legislative  grant 
for  the  Scholastic  Year  1845-6,  nor  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
Civil  year  1846,  either  because  the  local  authorities  having  the 
management  of  the  Schools  had  not  yet  returned  to  this  office  the 
number  of  Schools  kept  under  their  control,  or  because  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  localities  had 
not  been  able  to  certify,  as  by  law  required,  that  a  sum  equal  to 
the  portion  coming  to  the  Municipality  out  of  the  £50,000, 
had  been  raised  by  the  inhabitants.  But  I  observed  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  knew  that  the  School  Commissioners  of  several  Muni- 
cipalities were  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  that  is 
for  the  1st  of  July  then  next,  to  make  a  Return  for  the  whole 
year,  and  consequently  to  receive  their  share  of  the  legislative 
grant  for  twelve  months,  and  that  even  then  yearly  Reports 
began  to  come  into  the  office. 

These  facts,  and  the  absence  of  some  particular  information, 
gave  me  occasion  to  remark  to  His  Excellency,  that  I  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  data  requisite  to  enable  me  to  judge  fully  of  the 
comparative  working  of  the  two  last  Common  School  Laws, 
For  these  reasons,  I  necessarily  abstained  from  pronouncing  a 
final  opinion  on  the  present  School  Law,  of  the  working  of  which 
we  had  not  yet  had  an  experience  sufficiently  general,  long,  fair 
and  enlightened,  and  above  all,  sufficiently  independent  of  the 
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influence  of  prejudices,  and  of  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  un- 
fortunately then  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever 
origin,  in  certain  portions  of  the  country.  I  was  therefore  sin- 
cerely of  opinion  that  no  amendments  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
Act,  in  the  last  session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament. 

Moreover,  the  Act  of  1845,  being,  with  very  little  difference, 
the  same  in  principle  as  the  present  Law,  the  Report  I  made  upon 
the  former  might  well  supply  the  place  of  that  which  I  had  to  make 
upon  the  latter  in  June  last.  Both  encountered  the  same  oppo- 
sition at  the  hands  of  the  same  parties,  who  raised  the  same  diffi- 
culties and  for  the  same  reasons  :  so  that  now,  as  at  the  date  of 
my  first  Report  under  the  present  School  Act,  I  might  refer  to 
that  which  I  had  made  in  April,  1846,  upon  the  Act  of  1845, 
then  in  force,  and  point  to  the  same  causes  for  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  experienced  in  working  it  in  certain  localities. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  superfluous  and  useless  to  mention  them 
again  now,  because  this  would  only  be  to  enter  upon  the  same 
considerations,  and  to  repeat  the  same  things. 

As,  however,  it  is  important  that  the  principles  of  the  existing 
law  be  well  understood,  and  preservedjntact  if,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, we  are  convinced  that  they  are  those  best  calculated 
to  ensure  the  welfare  of  popular  education,  which  has  for  some 
years  past  so  much  occupied  the  attention  of  the  true  friends  of 
the  country,  it  becomes  my  duty  now  to  set  these  principles  in 
their  clearest  light. 

Principles  of  the  present  Law, 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  present  School  Act,  like  those 
of  the  Acts  which  have  been  passed  for  Lower  Canada  since 
1841,  those  of  the  present  law  in  force  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
those  of  the  other  Education  Laws  which  preceded  it,  are  divi- 
sible into  two  main  classes,  viz :  those  of  which  the  immediate 
object  is  the  creation  of  the  necessary  means  of  support,  and  those 
of  which  the  object  is  the  local  or  general  government  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  Schools.  But,  to  generalize  less  and  to  descend 
a  little  more  into  the  practical  detail  of  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent Law,  they  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  namely :  1st. 
Those  relating  to  the  means   of  support.     2nd.   Those  under 
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which  the  inhabitants  contributing  to  such  support  are  invested 
by  the  Law  with  the  power  of  electing  School  Commissioners. 
3rd.  Those  under  which  the  Boards  of  Examiners  are  consti- 
tuted. 4th.  Those  under  which  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General  has  the  power  of  appointing,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Province,  a  Superintendent  of  Education. 

1st.  The  principles  of  the  present  Law,  of  which  the  object  is 
to  provide  the  pecuniary  means  requisite  for  the  working  of  the 
law  in  the  several  localities,  consist  in  the  establishment  of  a 
compulsory  contribution,  by  means  of  an  assessment  upon  real 
property,  according  to  the  value  thereof  as  determined  by  valua- 
tors themselves  subject  to  assessment,  appointed  by  the  Munici- 
pal Councils  or  by  the  School  Commissioners,  such  contribution 
forming  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  legislative 
grant  coming  to  each  Scholastic  Municipality,  according  to  its 
population,  and  being  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  Schools 
under  control,  and  being  over  and  above  a  monthly  contribution 
of  so  much  per  head,  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  for  the  resident 
children  of  an  age  to  attend  School,  varying  from  three  pence  to 
two  shillings  a  month,  according  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  degree  of  progress  made  by  the  children.  In  Upper  Canada, 
the  sum  to  be  thus  raised  by  assessment  must  be  at  least  double 
that  offered  by  the  Government. 

These  principles,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  Law,  are 
those  which  have  been  most  wilfully  misrepresented  and  held  up 
to  the  people  of  the  country  parts  as  unjust,  tyrannical  and  vexa- 
tious. It  is  against  these  that  fickle  and  inconsiderate  men,  men 
of  prejudice  and  without  education,  egotistical,  and  interested  in 
keeping  the  people  in  a  humiliating  state  of  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity, have  the  most  bitterly  inveighed. 

Yet  these  very  principles  form  the  basis  of  all  good  laws  relative 
to  Elementary  Education  in  those  countries  where  it  is  necessary 
that  the  people  contribute  their  share  to  the  work,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Upper  Canada,  &c. 
They  have  been  every  where  attended  with  a  success  which  has 
admirably  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  And  this  result,  so  honorable  and  so  desirable,  is  due  to 
the  regularity,  the  certainty  and  the  facility  with  which  these 
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principles  operate,  exciting  an  interest  in  those  who  are  hound 
to  contribute  towards  the  funds,  and  thereby  tending  to  ensure 
the  well  working  of  the  Law. 

The  inhabitants  of  one  only  of  the  New  England  States  in  the 
American  Union,  provided  for  the  education  of  their  children  by 
voluntary  contributions.  But  in  spite  of  their  zeal,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  this  object,  they  felt  that  this  system,  in 
addition  to  all  its  other  inconveniences,  had  also  that  of  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  funds  ;  and  the  local  Legislature  has  lately  enacted  an 
Elementary  Education  Law  for  the  State,  based  as  far  as  regards 
the  pecuniary  means  of  support,  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
contribution ;  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  this  system  is  already  work- 
ing most  successfully,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the 
Honorable  H.  Barnard. 

2nd.  The  principles  by  virtue  whereof  the  inhabitants  liable 
to  contribution  are  by  law  empowered  to  elect  a  Corporation  of 
School  Commissioners,  are  democratic  provisions  of  a  most  impor- 
tant nature  of  the  highest  value  in  ensuring  the  maintenance  of 
popular  rights  and  a  direct  and  responsible  local  administration. 
The  inhabitants,  and  more  especially  the  parents,  are  thus  by  law 
invested  with  the  right  of  creating  the  authority  charged  with  the 
entire  management  of  the  Schools  under  its  control,  and  with 
the  whole  local  working  of  the  Law.  The  people  have  thus,  in 
fact,  the  foremost  share  in  the  management  of  the  Schools, 
and  are  enabled  to  exercise  a  most  wholesome  control  over  the 
persons  who,  by  virtue  of  their  election,  are  immediately  entrusted 
with  that  management.  By  virtue  of  these  provisions  the  School 
Commissioners  are  in  effect  exclusively  entrusted  with  the  whole 
local  operation  of  the  School  Law,  and  are  responsible  for  their 
doings  to  their  constituents,  who  are  the  very  persons  most  inter- 
ested in  the  well  working  of  any  Education  Law. 

There  is  not  in  the  School  Law  one  provision  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  a  free  people  and  with 
their  elective  franchise,  or  one  which  ought  to  be  more  dear  to 
the  fathers  of  families,  or  which  they  ought  more  jealously  to  use 
wisely,  honestly  and  conscientiously,  than  that  by  which  they 
are  legally  called  upon  to  choose  fit  persons  to  be  School  Com- 
missioners ;  and  I  am  able  to  say,  that  this  provision  is  generally 
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appreciated,  and  its  exercise  claimed  with  a  degree  of  interest  and 
feeling  which  do  honor  to  the  people. 

This  provision,  however,  so  liberal  and  so  highly  to  be  valued, 
is  unfortunately  accompanied  by  two  grand  defects,  namely :  that 
of  not  restricting  the  electors  to  the  election  of  educated  men  only 
as  School  Commissioners ;  and  that  of  requiring  in  them  a  quali- 
fication in  property  instead  of  knowledge. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  insert  a  provision  more 
unjust  and  more  contrary  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  Act,  than  this 
property  qualification  required  by  its  51st  Section,  which  has,  in 
fact,  often  deprived  the  country  of  the  co-operation  of  the  men  best 
disposed  to  carry  out  the  Law,  and  most  able  to  contribute  to  its 
well  working.  This  qualification,  by  depriving  the  people  of  a 
portion  of  their  elective  franchise,  has  frequently  been  the  cause 
of  the  election  of  men  very  ill  fitted  to  be  School  Commissioners, 
and  sometimes  even  morally  incapable  of  performing,  with  any 
advantage  to  the  children,  the  important  duties  of  this  most  high 
and  honorable  post.  This  property  qualification  has,  in  fact,  ex- 
cluded from  among  the  School  Commissioners,  many  of  the  Clergy 
of  every  profession,  and  a  number  of  men  of  worth  and  educa- 
tion, whom  the  law  has  made  ineligible,  to  make  room  for  men, 
otherwise,  it  is  true,  highly  respectable,  but  whose  want  of  edu- 
cation and  experience  in  public  business,  and  in  some  cases  their 
prejudices  and  spirit  of  opposition,  made  them  absolute  impedi- 
ments to  the  successful  operation  of  the  law. 

Loud  complaints  have  been  made  against  the  bad  selections 
which  have  been  made  of  School  Commissioners  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  been  openly  taxed  as  having  being  wilfully  culpable  in 
making  these  bad  selections.  Yet,  in  very  many  cases,  the  pro- 
perty qualification  required  left  them  no  alternative,  no  liberty 
to  choose  educated  and  zealous  men  as  School  Commissioners ; 
they  were  forced  to  elect  men  without  education  and  without  any 
decided  wish  to  encourage  education,  or  to  elect  none.  I  am 
even  acquainted  with  a  number  of  localities,  new  settlements 
especially,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  qualified,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  to  be 
School  Commissioners.     Sometimes  there  is  not  even  one. 

The  want  of  educational  qualification,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
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perty  qualification  in  the  School  Commissioners,  under  the  present 
Law,  have  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties, requiring  an  amount  of  trouble,  labour,  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices to  overcome  them,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  amendments  of  the  Law  to  recommend  as 
more  important  or  necessary  than  those  required  to  remove  the 
qualification  in  property,  and  to  substitute  qualification  in  educa- 
cation,  the  only  one  which  ought  to  be  required  in  School  Com- 
missioners, supposing  always  that  they  are  men  well  disposed  and 
of  good  morals.  I  have  always  urged,  and  still  urge,  the  neces- 
sity of  this  qualification  in  School  Commissioners.  These  two 
amendments  are  more  pressing  in  their  nature  than  all  others 
which  can  be  proposed  to  the  existing  Law. 

3rdly.  The  present  Act  contains  principles  by  virtue  whereof 
Boards  of  Examiners  are  established,  and  are  in  effective  operation 
for  the  examination  of  Teachers,  and  for  their  admission  as  such. 
These  Boards  are  composed  of  titulary  and  honorary  members, 
and  the  Clergy,  the  People,  the  Government,  and  the  Teachers 
themselves,  find  their  representatives  there,  since  two  members 
of  the  Clergy  and  two  Teachers  form  part  of  each  Board,  as 
titulary  members.  The  titulary  members  of  the  Board  of  Exami- 
ners are  the  active  members  thereof,  and  the  honorary  members 
are  de  facto  the  School  Visitors,  constituted  by  the  33rd  Section, 
who  have,  by  law,  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  examination  of 
Teachers,  without  being  specially  bound  so  to  do. 

These  Boards  of  Examiners  are  formed  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  is  for  this  purpose  the 
adviser  and  the  organ  of  the  Governor.  The  Superintendent 
furnishes  the  Boards  with  the  seals  and  forms  of  certificates  they 
require,  and  he  is  the  official  channel  whereby  publicity  is  given 
to  the  admission  of  Teachers,  without  subjecting  the  Boards  of 
Examiners  to  one  farthing  of  cost ;  the  expenses  incurred  for  this 
purpose  being  charged  to  the  contingencies  of  his  office. 

Nevertheless,  these  Boards  are,  in  their  action,  independent  of 
the  local  and  govermental  authorities ;  and  by  the  nature  of  their 
composition,  and  by  that  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  and 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Act,  they  afford  a  gua- 
rantee for  a  degree  of  integrity,  uniformity  and  impartiality,  in 
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their  proceedings,  and  of  ability  and  moral  character  in  the 
Teachers  admitted,  to  which  the  systems  of  popular  education  in 
practice  elsewhere  offer  nothing  comparable. 

These  Boards  confer  upon  the  candidates  admitted,  a  character, 
a  permanence,  and  a  title  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  parents 
and  of  the  School  Commissioners,  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
Teachers  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  or  even  in 
the  United  States,  in  France,  or  in  Prussia.  The  certificates  of 
admission,  which,  after  a  satisfactory  examination,  are  granted  to 
candidates  as  Teachers,  are  granted  for  life,  and  entitle  them  to 
act  as  such,  under  the  control  of  the  School  Commissioners, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada,  without,  however,  forcing 
any  individual  upon  the  School  Commissioners,  who,  in  their 
choice  of  Teachers,  are  only  confined  to  such  as  have  certificates 
of  qualification.  Teachers  are  in  this  respect  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  members  of  the  other  liberal  professions,  and 
will  consequently  enjoy  the  same  confidence  and  the  same  re- 
spect in  society,  where  they  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  ac- 
cording to  their  merits. 

Indeed,  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  Teacher  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  examination  without  in  the  first  place  producing  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  a  certificate  of  his  age,  place  of  birth,  and 
moral  character,  signed  (as  regards  the  last  item)  by  the  Minister 
of  his  religious  persuasion,  or  at  least  by  three  School  Commis- 
sioners of  the  place  where  he  has  resided  during  the  then  last  six 
months.  This  formality  being  imperative,  the  candidate  cannot, 
without  complying  with  it,  be  admitted  to  examination,  however 
well  qualified  he  may  be  with  regard  to  the  requisite  acquire- 
ments. The  Clergy  and  School  Commissioners  have  therefore 
the  initiative  in  the  admission  of  Teachers,  and  hold  in  their 
hands  the  power  of  promoting  the  admission  of  all  whose  ac- 
quirements or  character  may  be  such  as  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  well-understood  interests  of  education,  morality,  and  religion. 

There  are,  besides,  very  honorable  exceptions  in  the  50th 
section,  in  favor  of  persons  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  who 
may  be  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
They  are  not  for  this  purpose  bound  to  submit  to  the  examination 
required  of  other  persons.     Members  of  the  Clergy  may  therefore, 
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without  impediment  or  previous  formality,  take  charge  of  Schools 
under  the  control  of  Commissioners,  without  undergoing  any 
previous  examination  before  either  of  the  Boards.  I  know  many 
young  Ministers  who  thus  act  as  School  Teachers  ;  and  though  the 
nature  of  the  ministry  of  a  Catholic  Priest  will  scarcely  allow 
him  to  do  so,  there  are  cases  where  he  might  be  able  to  take 
charge  of  a  School  with  an  assistant.  Under  a  very  different 
system  in  France,  Curates  have  offered  themselves  as  candidates 
for  obtaining  certificates  as  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools ;  in 
Brittany,  for  instance,  and  more  especially  in  the  Diocese  of 
Rennes.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  the  letter  of  the  law 
of  Lower  Canada  to  prevent  a  Priest  from  assuming  the 
charge  of  an  Elementary  School,  if  other  circumstances  allow  him 
to  do  so. 

Moreover,  the  acquirements  required  by  law  of  Teachers  pass- 
ing their  examination,  are  graduated  according  to  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  and  are  so  elevated  in  the  scale  of  useful 
knowledge,  that  the  popular  education  must  necessarily,  in  this 
respect,  rest  upon  a  solid  and  durable  basis.  We  have  only  to 
oblige  Teachers  sooner  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  this  behalf,  by  ensuring  them  fitting  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  easy  means  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of 
Teaching,  by  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  or  otherwise, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  in  a  few  years  make  teach- 
ing what  it  ought  to  be,  that  is,  a  distinct  profession,  influential 
and  respected,  and  an  estate  as  honorable  as  it  is  useful.  Pro- 
vided each  with  a  certificate  of  ability  and  moral  character, 
available  for  life,  the  educated,  wise  and  zealous  Teacher,  under- 
standing the  nature  and  importance  of  his  mission,  and  the  high 
place  he  ought  to  hold  in  society,  will  know  how  to  give  to  his 
profession  a  character,  dignity  and  efficiency,  which  will  make- 
teaching  less  the  office  of  a  pedagogue,  than  a  kind  of  magistracy, 
a  species  of  priesthood  surrounded  by  respect  and  veneration. 

A  certificate  of  moral  character  is  impliedly  included  in  that  of 
fitness  obtained  from  either  of  the  said  boards,  because  a  certi- 
ficate of  moral  character  must  have  been  previously  produced  to 
the  Board :  And,  from  the  enumeration  of  the  several  branches  of 
education,  it  is  evident  that  Primary  Instruction  is  divided  into 
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two  classes,  namely,  Elementary  and  Superior,  the  latter  of 
which  is  to  be  given  in  the  Model  Schools. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  here  to  mention,  that  the  Boards  of  Exa- 
miners are  of  two  separate  and  distinct  kinds ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
of  them  is  Catholic,  for  the  admission  of  Catholic  Teachers,  and 
the  other  Protestant,  for  the  admission  of  Protestant  Teachers. 

The  Boards  of  Examiners  have  power  to  prescribe  what  books 
are  to  be  used  in  the  Schools  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Law  ;  and  the  School  Commissioners  being  confined  to  one  or 
other  of  the  classes  of  Teachers  mentioned  in  the  50th  section,  and 
having  no  power  to  allow  any  books  not  approved  by  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  to  be  used  in  the  Schools  under  their  control,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  each  Elemen- 
tary or  Model  School,  and  the  kind  of  books  to  be  used  therein, 
are  designated  by  the  Law ;  excepting  always  such  books  as 
relate  to  morality  or  religion,  the  selection  of  which  is  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  Priest  or  Minister  of  the  locality,  as  regards 
the  children  of  his  own  religious  persuasion.  This  right,  with 
that  of  being  a  School  Visitor,  which  the  Law  confers  upon  him 
de  facto )  gives  him  in  the  School  as  in  the  Church,  that  control 
which  he  ought  to  exercise  over  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  his  persuasion. 

Athly.  The  present  School  Law  contains  principles  by  virtue 
whereof  the  Governor  in  Council  has  the  power  of  appointing,  for 
the  general  direction  of  the  Common  Schools  under  the  control  of 
the  law,  a  Superintendent  of  Education,  having  certain  adminis- 
trative powers  conferred  upon  by  the  Law,  such  as  (among 
others)  that  of  naming  School  Commissioners,  in  case  of  default 
to  elect  them,  &c,  with  the  obligation  to  render  yearly  an  ac- 
count of  his  administration  to  the  Executive  Government  and  the 
Provincial  Parliament. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  powers  and  the  performance  of  his  im- 
portant duties,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  has,  by  law,  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  local  management  of  Schools,  except  by 
way  of  advice,  and  generally  at  the  special  instance  of  the  par- 
ties interested,  unless  they  have  themselves  neglected  or  refused 
to  perform,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Act,  the  duties 
which,  in  their  turn,  the  law  has  imposed  upon  them  for  educa- 
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tional  purposes ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  car* 
ried  into  effect.  With  this  exception,  the  Superintendent  is,  by 
his  position,  only  the  adviser  of  the  School  Commissioners  and  of 
the  Government,  and  the  ostensible  interpreter  of  the  law,  whe- 
ther it  be  for  the  general  or  for  the  local  direction  of  the  Common 
Schools. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  is,  further,  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Government  and  the  School  Commis- 
sioners, and,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  mediator  for  the  latter  with 
the  Government,  but,  nevertheless,  without  being  a  political 
character,  or  subject  to  the  action  of  the  many  influences  of  those 
considerations  which  agitate  and  occupy  so  many  other  public 
functionaries. 

I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
ought  not  to  be  a  political  character,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  department  entrusted  to  him.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  it  a  point  always  to  conduct  myself  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  allow  my  attention  to  be  drawn  from  my  du- 
ties by  any  considerations  foreign  to  the  important  object  to  the 
attainment  whereof  the  law  has  charged  me  to  contribute  ;  and  I 
have  constantly  endeavoured  to  do  this  with  a  view  to  the  gen- 
eral good  of  all,  without  distinction  of  origin,  party  or  religious 
belief.  So  that,  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  if  the  exist- 
ing law  is  defective  in  its  provisions  relative  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  the  effect  consists  only  in  the  omission  of 
enactments  which  should  confer  on  him  greater  powers,  empower- 
ing him  to  interfere  more  directly  and  absolutely  in  the  local 
working  of  the  law,  whenever  the  School  Commissioners  should 
neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 

The  Superintendent  is  moreover  a  guide,  by  his  opinion  and 
advice,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  School  Commissioners  ;  and  in 
case  of  certain  difficulties  a  judge,  or  more  properly  a  friendly  medi- 
ator, rather  than  a  master  arbitrarily  governing  everything  by  his 
orders.  This  is  at  least  the  view  I  have  hitherto  taken  of  the 
position  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada, 
and  that  according  to  which  I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  per- 
form my  duties  as  such,  in  the  well  understood  interest  of  popu- 
lar education  ;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
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to  obtain  in  this  respect  the  entire  approbation  of  my  fellow  sub- 
jects of  every  origin.  I  owe  it,  therefore,  to  the  feeling  of  lively 
gratitude  by  which  I  am  animated,  to  state  in  this  place,  that  on 
all  occasions  the  numerous  friends  of  education  have  given  me 
the  most  flattering  proofs  of  their  confidence  in  me,  and  of  their 
satisfaction  with  my  conduct  as  a  public  functionary.  Their  kind- 
ness towards  me  has  only  been  equalled  in  generosity  by  their 
co-operation  in  sacrifices  of  every  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  courage  which  it  was  indispensable  that  I  should  have,  and 
the  efforts  it  was  imperative  that  I  should  make,  the  efficiency 
necessary  to  surmount,  jointly  with  them,  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties which  the  enemies  of  the  two  last  Education  Acts  have 
raised  up  to  oppose  us.  Well,  therefore,  may  our  amiable  youth, 
who  for  so  many  consecutive  years  have  been  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  so  much  combined  solicitude  and  sacrifice,  join  their  voices 
with  mine  to  testify,  with  one  accord,  their  never-ending  gratitude 
to  their  parents,  to  the  clergy  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and 
to  the  local  authorities. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  salary  of 
the  Superintendent,  and  all  the  contingent  expenses  of  his  office, 
are  paid  out  of  the  public  chest  and  not  out  of  the  legislative 
grant  for  education,  as  certain  enemies  of  the  Act  have  stated 
and  published.  Not  one  penny  is  taken  out  of  the  fund  last 
named,  the  destination  whereof  is  special  and  sacred.  It  is  em- 
ployed solely  in  aiding  the  people  to  give  their  children  the  in- 
struction of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

The  27th  section  of  the  Act  contains  all  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  share  of  the  legislative  grant  coming  to  each  Munici- 
pality, according  to  its  population,  is  awarded  to  the  School  Com- 
missioners. The  latter,  in  order  to  obtain  their  share  of  the 
grant,  are  bound  to  transmit  to  the  Education  Office,  every  six 
months,  a  Return  of  the  Schools  under  their  control ;  and  if,  after 
examination,  this  Report  is  found  by  the  Superintendent  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  their  share  of  the 
grant  is  sent,  in  the  shape  of  a  check,  to  their  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, by  the  post  and  in  a  post-paid  letter.  The  amount  of 
these  checks  is  drawn  from  School  Funds  which  the  Superinten- 
dent places  in  the  chartered  Banks,  as  he  receives  them  under 
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warrants  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  on  his  special 
application  in  favor  of  the  localities  whom  he  reports  to  have 
conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  80  that  the  School 
Commissioners  have  nothing  to  pay  in  order  to  ohtain  these 
checks,  which  are  negotiable  throughout  Lower  Canada.  Neither 
have  they  anything  to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of  their  School 
Returns,  or  upon  their  correspondence  with  the  Superintendent 
upon  the  subject  of  Education.  All  these  charges  are  borne 
upon  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Education  Office. 

The  legislative  grant  in  aid  of  Schools  under  control  in  Lower 
Canada,  is  a  share  of  £50,000,  according  to  its  population  as 
compared  with  that  of  Upper  Canada,  which  receives  yearly  the 
other  portion  for  the  same  object.  The  portion  coming  to  Lower 
Canada  upon  this  principle,  has  varied  from  £29,000  to  £30,000 
per  annum,  since  1842,  according  to  the  first  sections  of  the  Act 
of  1841,  continued  in  force  by  the  57th  section  of  the  present 
School  Act. 

The  balance  of  the  portion  coming  to  Lower  Canada  is  appro- 
priated as  an  aid  towards  building  School-houses,  and  is  distri- 
buted upon  the  conditions  mentioned  in  my  Circular  No.  9,  page 
9.  The  inhabitants  and  the  School  Commissioners  generally  have 
made  efforts  and  sacrifices  worthy  of  all  praise,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  aid  ;  and  one  hundred  and  five  School-houses  have  already 
been  built  or  repaired. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  present  School 
Act. 

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

The  principles  above  mentioned  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  present  Common  School  Law ;  and  these  principles  are  so 
tempered  in  their  operation,  by  a  counterpoise  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, of  powers  and  duties,  as  to  necessitate  the  simultaneous  and 
active  co-operation  of  the  clergy,  the  people  and  the  Government, 
in  order  to  ensure  to  the  youth  of  the  country  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation. Such  are,  in  very  fact,  the  principles  which,  although  not 
sufficiently  known,  nor  their  nature  and  bearing  sufficiently  under- 
stood, are  nevertheless,  those  which  constitute  this  Law  as  it  now 
stands,  and  those  which  the  enlightened  experience  of  several 
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centuries  has  proved  elsewhere  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  society,  and  more  especially  to  the  attainment  of  the 
immediate  object  of  the  Legislature.  Such,  also,  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  wish  to  have  preserved  intact  by  permanent  legis- 
lation, independent  of  every  foreign  consideration,  with  some 
amendments  in  the  details  of  the  Law,  which  shall  render  its 
working  more  certain  and  more  generally  useful. 

It  is  my  wish  that  the  Law  should  not  be  subjected  to  extensive 
changes,  which  would  have  the  eifect  of  turning  the  people  and 
the  local  authorities  from  the  course  which  they  are  now  generally 
following,  with  results  than  which  we  could  scarcely  hope  for  bet- 
ter under  the  operation  of  a  new  Law,  considering  more  especially 
the  short  time  during  which  it  has  been  actually  carried  into 
effect.  Extensive  changes  would  moreover  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  distaste  for  education  in  the  inhabitants  and 
local  authorities,  which  w^ould  end  in  their  losing  all  iaith  in  Edu- 
cation Laws.  A  new  Education  Law,  or  extensive  changes  in  the 
present  Act,  would  occasion  new  difficulties  and  new  obstacles, 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  those  which  the  friends 
of  education  have,  for  the  most  part,  had  the  pleasure  of  so  suc- 
cessfully removing.  Success,  by  means  of  the  existing  Law,  is  now 
certain,  while  it  would  be  anything  but  certain  under  a  new  Law 
based  upon  principles  entirely  new  and  different.  It  would  be 
better  then  to  preserve  the  principles  of  the  present  Law,  (al- 
though, perhaps,  a  little  imperfect,)  after  having  made  some 
slight  amendments,  than  to  give  the  country  even  a  more  perfect 
one,  the  working  of  which  would  not  so  certainly  effect  the  same 
amount  of  good. 

In  contending  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  Law  and  the 
conservation  of  its  principles,  I  feel  that  I  am  performing  a  diffi- 
cult but  an  honorable  task.  It  is  difficult,  because  a  number  of 
persons  have  leagued  together  against  this  Law,  and  because,  in 
certain  localities,  the  inhabitants  are  violently  opposed  to  it ;  but 
honorable,  because  I  perform  it  from  an  honest  and  consciencious 
conviction,  based  upon  observation  and  experience,  and  upon  a 
mass  of  facts  which  no  other  person  than  myself  has,  by  his  posi- 
tion, the  means  of  becoming  so  intimately  acquainted  with  as  I 
am.    And  the  task  of  defending  the  principles  of  the  present  Law  is 
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honorable  also,  because,  in  defending  them,  I  work  earnestly  for 
the  success  of  the  fairest  cause  in  which  the  true  friends  of  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  country  can  now  be  engaged.  I 
do  not  despair,  therefore,  of  carrying  with  me,  in  this  work,  the 
best  wishes  not  only  of  the  fathers  of  families  and  legislators, 
but  also  of  every  disinterested,  independent,  honest  and  sensible 
man  in  the  country.  For  who  does  not  now  feel  how  important 
it  is  not  to  turn  the  people  aside  from  their  course,  not  to  make  them 
lose  (and  for  a  long  time  perhaps)  all  confidence  in  every  kind  of 
Education  Law,  and  not  to  revive  in  the  hearts  of  those  egotists 
who  are  ready  to  oppose  everything,  the  irrational  and  cruel 
hope  of  seeing  every  system  of  public  instruction  annihilated. 

Our  efforts  in  the  great  work  must  be  continued  with  ardour, 
and  we  must  apply  ourselves  with  new  zeal  to  secure  the  success 
of  those  means  which  have  been  so  generally  successful  in  willing 
hands.  As  to  those  who  bear  no  good  will  to  the  work  and  are 
determined  to  oppose  everything,  it  is  useless  to  endeavour  to 
legislate  to  their  tastes,  unless  we  intend  our  legislation  to  be 
anomalous  and  monstrous,  and  to  enact  that  henceforth  nothing 
shall  be  done  for  the  education  of  the- people.  Unless  such  were 
its  character,  no  Education  Law,  though  it  should  be  sent  down 
from  heaven,  would  obtain  their  frank  and  sincere  co-operation. 
For  the  rest,  the  present  Law  being  generally  known,  liked  and 
appreciated,  and  working  generally  well,  changes  in  it  which 
would  please  the  inhabitants  of  certain  localities  would  assuredly 
displease  those  who  approve  and  support  it,  and  would  there- 
fore constitute  an  act  of  exceptional  legislation,  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  minority  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  evil- disposed  per- 
sons who  wish  to  oppose  everything,  shall  have  sufficiently 
pleaded  and  been  impleaded,  they  will  think  fit,  for  their  own 
sakes,  to  submit  to  the  Law  of  the  land  and  to  remain  quiet. 
God  grant  it !  But,  whatever  may  be  said  or  done,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  obtain,  in  a  short  time,  a  perfect  Education  Law,  and 
if  we  did  obtain  it,  it  could  not,  in  a  short  time,  be  made  to  work 
perfectly. 

Out  of  329  Scholastic  Municipalities  recognized  by  law,  the 
inhabitants  of  32  petitioned  the  late  Parliament,  at  its  last  Ses- 
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sion,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  School  Act.  Of  these  petitions, 
22  prayed  for  the  repeal  of  the  Law,  without  (except  in  one  case) 
asking  the  substitution  of  anything  in  its  place,  and  10  prayed 
that  the  Act  might  undergo  certain  amendments,  which  were,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  nature  to  strengthen  its  principles.  These 
petitions,  of  which  18  were  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  J. 
Laurin,  came  chiefly  from  the  Districts  of  Quebec  and  Three  Ri- 
vers ;  11  bear  the  names  of  274  persons  in  all,  of  which  34  only 
are  signed,  or  supposed  to  be  signed,  by  the  petitioners,  for  there 
are  names  which  are  written  by  the  same  hand.  Among  the  re- 
maining petitions,  there  are  some  which  have  not  one  real  signature! 
These  are  facts  officially  recorded.  And  it  is  upon  the  act  of  this 
number  of  Municipalities,  upon  the  strength  of  this  number  of  ap- 
parent petitioners  that  so  much  theorizing  has,  more  especially 
during  some  months  past,  been  indulged  in,  that  so  many  dif- 
ferent and  discordant  plans  of  education  have  been  broached,  and 
that,  reasoning  from  particular  cases  to  general  propositions,  some 
parties  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  so  humiliating  to  the  country, 
that  the  Law  is  opposed  everywhere  and  works  well  nowhere. 

It  has  been  said  and  written,  the  public  and  the  Government 
have  been  told,  that  where  the  Law  did  work  the  teaching  has 
had  no  appreciable  result,  because  the  Schools  are  too  few,  and 
the  Teachers  too  incompetent  and  too  ill  paid.  In  one  particular 
case,  in  order  to  prove  this  triple  assertion,  the  Parishes  of  St. 
Gervais  and  Point  Levy,  in  the  District  of  Quebec,  have  been 
cited  as  examples,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  whole  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  former,  for  the 
support  of  18  Schools  under  their  control,  was  £325  4s.,  and  that 
those  of  Point  Levy  had  only  £365  Is.  lOd.  for  13  Schools; 
these  sums  arising  from  4heir  respective  shares  of  the  legislative 
grant  and  from  the  assessments  raised  for  the  same  purpose. 

Yet,  according  to  the  last  School  Return  for  each  of  the  said 
Parishes,  upon  which  the  amount  coming  to  them  out  of  the  le- 
gislative grant  was  calculated,  it  appears  that  the  former  Parish 
had  only  12  Schools,  and  the  latter  10,  in  operation  ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  School  Commissioners  of  St.  Gervais  had,  out  of 
the  sum  above  mentioned,  a  much  larger  amount  than  £18  per 
annum  for  each  of  the  Teachers  in  the  Schools  under  their  control, 
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and  that  the  same  proposition  obtains  with  regard  to  the  School 
Commissioners  and  Teachers  of  Point  Levy. 

Moreover,  the  School  Commissioners  have,  by  virtue  of  the 
Law,  other  means  of  support  at  their  disposal,  as,  among  others, 
the  monthly  rates  eligible  for  each  resident  child  of  an  age  to 
attend  the  Schools,  &c.  These  range  from  three  pence  to  two 
shillings  during  at  least  eight  Scholastic  months,  and  are  even 
higher  for  the  Model  Schools. 

Now,  according  to  the  last  census,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Gervais,  of  an  age  to  attend  the  Schools  (that  is, 
between  five  years  and  sixteen  years),  is  985.  The  School  Com- 
missioners, by  using  the  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  Act, 
may  require  at  least  one  half  of  the  monthly  rates  fixed  by  the 
21st  section,  that  is,  one  shilling  per  month  during  eight  months, 
for  each  child,  which  would  yield  them  an  additional  sum  of 
£394  for  the  support  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Schools  under  their 
control.  The  number  of  children  between  the  same  ages,  resid- 
ing in  Point  Levy,  is  1120,  which,  at  one  shilling  per  month  for 
eight  months,  would  give  an  additional  sum  of  £448  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Teachers. 

The  School  Commissioners  of  these  two  Parishes,  then,  (and 
the  same  is  true  in  proportion  in  all  others,)  have,  or  may  have, 
at  their  disposal,  for  the  support  of  the  Schools  under  their  con- 
trol, a  sum  more  than  double  that  which  is  represented  as  being 
the  whole  amount  which  they  can  use  for  this  purpose.  But  this 
is  not  all :  by  virtue  of  the  25th  section,  the  School  Commis- 
sioners may  also  obtain  for  the  same  purpose  a  portion  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  Fabrique,  a  provision  of  which  advantage 
has  been  wisely  taken  in  several  parishes.  The  legislative  grant 
is  therefore  more  than  equalled  by  the  local  funds  which  may  be 
raised  for  School  purposes. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  erroneous  or  partial 
data  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  detroying  all  confidence  in 
the  present  Common  School  Law ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  sta- 
tistical table  shewing  the  Schools  which  obtained  their  share  of 
the  grant  for  the  last  six  months  of  1846,  and  which  proves  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  This  is  the  way  in  which,  in  despite  of  facts 
and  figures,  the   decriers  of  the  Law,  deceiving  or   deceived, 
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make  all  kinds  of  statements  to  its  disadvantage,  in  order  to 
render  it  unpopular  and  useless. 

And  if,  in  reply  to  these  observations,  I  am  told  that  the 
School  Commissioners  in  the  two  parishes  in  question  did  not 
levy  the  monthly  rate  fixed  and  intended  by  the  12th  article  of 
the  21st  section  of  the  School  Act, — I  answer,  that  it  was  in 
their  power,  and  was  even  their  duty  so  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  of  those  liable  to  contribution  ;  and  this  is  all  that  I  at 
present  need  to  refute  the  allegation  made  :  for  the  duty  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  School  Commissioners  is  a  fact  apparent  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  which  on  this  point  at  least  are  clear  and 
explicit ;  and  one  fact  is  worth  any  number  of  arguments.  The 
fault,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  School  Commissioners,  and  not  in 
the  Law,  if  the  monthly  rate  has  not,  in  some  localities,  been 
levied  for  the  support  of  Schools.  I  know  parishes  where,  after 
previously  consulting  the  inhabitants,  the  School  Commissioners 
levied  the  maximum  monthly  rate,  that  is,  two  shillings  a  month 
for  each  resident  child  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  except  as  re- 
gards the  children  of  indigent  parents,  who  pay  generally,  and,  I 
must  say  to  their  credit,  very  cheerfully,  the  minimum  monthly 
rate,  that  is  to  say,  three  pence  per  month,  when  required. 

But  there  are  yet  two  other  means  of  providing  for  the  support 
of  Teachers  :  the  first  is  within  their  own  power,  and  the  second 
is  within  the  power  of  the  greater  number  of  parents. 

1st.  Teachers  may  cultivate  land  or  gardens  as  a  source  of 
profit.  This  employment  would  contribute  greatly  towards  their 
support,  and  would  set  the  children  an  example  of  industry,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  work,  and  so  of 
learning,  with  much  advantage  to  themselves,  the  art  of  cultiva- 
tion upon  scientific  principles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  School 
Commissioners  may,  as  much  as  possible,  put  the  Teachers  in  pos- 
session of  ground  for  this  double  purpose. 

2ndly.  The  parents  may  generally  take  the  Teachers  to  board 
with  them  ;  each  inhabitant  of  the  School  District  for  a  few  days, 
or  sometimes  for  a  few  weeks,  according  to  their  means. 

The  practice  of  boarding  the  Teachers,  which  is  the  custom  in 
the  United  States  and  in  some  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  would 
be  a  great  help  to  the  Teachers,  without  causing  much  re- 
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straint  either  upon  them  or  upon  the  parents,  who  might  take  the 
opportunity  of  inducing  them  to  give  their  children  some  explana- 
tions or  special  lessons, — and  to  read  in  the  evening  to  the  family 
some  useful  work  adapted  to  their  situation  in  life,  or  to  impart 
to  them  practical  knowledge  from  good  periodical  works  such  as 
the  Agricultural  Journal,  &c.  How  much  good  might  a  good 
Teacher  thus  do  among  the  inhabitants  contributing  to  his  sup- 
port, among  whom  he  would  exercise  a  species  of  priesthood,  by 
teaching  them  to  appreciate  the  law,  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  the  practice  of  good  principles.  Let  parents  and  teachers 
then  make  use  of  the  means  from  which  they  will  mutually  derive 
support  and  instruction ;  the  plan  might  be  easily  carried  into 
effect  in  the  villages  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

I  admit,  however,  that  the  Act  has  defects  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  remedy,  by  means  of  amendments  easily 
made, — and  that  the  Teachers  are  not  all  as  well  qualified  as  they 
should  be,  nor  generally  so  well  paid  as  Teachers  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications  ought  to  be.  But  these  facts,  like  many 
others,  have  been  exaggerated  by  those  who,  from  egotism  or  for 
the  sake  of  forwarding  their  personal  views  and  interests,  have 
not  scrupled  to  say  or  do  anything  against  the  Common  School 
Law.  They  have  perverted  its  true  meaning  and  unrepresented 
its  provisions,  paralyzed  its  means  and  impeded  its  action,  which 
would  have  been  easy  but  for  their  interference. 

And  perhaps  the  best-intentioned  people  have  expected  a  little 
too  much  from  the  present  School  Law,  seeing  the  short  time 
during  which  it  has  been  in  force  and  operation.  They  expect  it 
to  be  perfect,  and  that  it  should  all  at  once  effect  all  the  good 
which  under  similar  laws  in  other  countries  has  been  the  work 
only  of  time  and  of  calm  and  persevering  efforts.  Where  indeed 
is  the  law  which  is  without  defects  of  which  interested  talent 
and  genius  cannot  sometimes  take  advantage  ?  Where  is  the 
School  Law,  of  which  the  working  has  never  been  impeded  in 
any  place  or  by  any  party?  Where  is  the  School  Law  which 
has  effected  more  good  in  the  same  time  than  the  present  School 
Act  ?  And  how  much  more  good  would  it  not  have  effected,  if 
misguided  ambition  had  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  political  triumph, 
induced  a  systematic  and  constant  opposition  and  an  uncompro- 
mising resistance  to  its  operation  ? 
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Besides,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  it  is  impossible  that  any 
general  law,  made  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  benefits  of 
education  to  the  children  of  a  heterogeneous  population,  should  be 
adapted  to  and  should  please  every  individual  member  of  the 
society,  meeting  every  taste  and  accommodating  itself  to  every 
exigency :  to  do  this  would  require  hundreds  of  special  and  ex- 
ceptional Acts.  And  such  legislation  would  be  a  mere  chaos,  in 
which  every  possible  system  relative  to  popular  instruction  would 
meet  and  paralyze  each  other. 

An  Education  Law  is  not  like  many  other  laws,  which  often 
apply  only  to  those  who  come  wilfully  under  their  operation  on 
rare  and  special  occasions,  or  to  those  who  sin  against  the  rules 
which  society  has  laid  down  for  the  protection  and  common  wel- 
fare of  its  members.  An  Education  Law  is  constantly  in  action, 
and  touches  and  comes  home,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  notions 
of  origin  and  nationality,  principles  and  customs,  religious  and 
political  feelings,  and  to  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of 
every  family  and  of  every  individual.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  then,  that  the  present  School  Act,  which  is  a  general  law,  and 
like  many  others  has,  unfortunately,  its  defects,  should  not  meet 
the  approval  of  every  man  liable  to  contribution  under  it,  and  should 
not  yet  unite  the  votes  of  every  one  interested  in  its  operation. 
Before  it  can  do  this,  good  education  must  be  more  generally  ex- 
tended, and  more  universally  practised,  so  that  men  may  learn  to 
be  more  liberal  in  the  adopting  and  carrying  out  of  principles  for  the 
common  interest  and  welfare  of  every  member  of  society.  Large 
views  are  necessary  to  the  proper  enacting  and  practical  working 
of  an  Education  Law  in  a  country  where,  as  in  ours,  the  popula- 
tion is  heterogeneous ;  and  so  long  as  there  shall  be  individuals 
who,  from  want  of  education  or  of  principle,  are  unwilling  to 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  and  to  make  some  small  sacri- 
fice, so  long  will  there  be  parties  dissatisfied  with  and  perhaps 
opponents  of  the  law. 

For  the  rest,  the  local  authorities  are  every  where  directing 
their  attention  to  the  best  means  of  procuring  Teachers  well  qua- 
lified and  in  every  respect  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  the 
means  of  remunerating  them  properly  for  their  valuable  services. 
In  a  number  of  parishes,  during  the  last  year  more  especially,  the 
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School  Commissioners,  perceiving  that  the  establishment  of  too 
many  Schools  cramped  their  means  of  placing  and  keeping  them 
all  on  a  proper  footing,  wisely  availed  themselves  of  the  power 
given  them  by  the  20th  section  of  the  Act,  to  unite  two  School 
Districts  into  one  when  they  may  deem  it  expedient  for  the  better 
promotion  of  education,  and  have  thus  diminished  the  number  of 
Schools  in  their  respective  parishes ;  this  has  been  the  case  more 
especially  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Gervais  and  Point  Levy.  The 
School  Commissioners  make  use  of  this  power  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  building  of  school-houses  under  their  control. 
The  table  of  Schools  kept  during  the  first  six  months  of  1847, 
shews  that  there  were  then  21  Schools  in  operation  less  than  in 
1846,  and  that  they  were  attended  by  2,596  children  more  than 
in  1846.     See  the  Table. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  stated  above,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
citing  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  dated  the  9th  .of  Feb- 
ruary last,  which  I  take  in  preference  to  many  others  of  the 
same  nature,  because  its  date  is  more  recent  and  it  comes  from  a 
parish  not  far  from  those  hereinabove  referred  to  in  the  District 
of  Quebec : 

"  As  a  friend  to  Education,  you  will  doubtless  learn  with  plea- 
sure that  our  Model  School  works  admirably :  the  pupils  in  it 
make  rapid  progress.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  Teacher  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Anet,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  if  there 
were  one  such  in  every  parish,  the  Canadians  could  not  long  be 
called  ignorant.  This  School  has  worked  a  complete  revolution 
in  favour  of  education,  not  only  at  St.  Croix  but  also  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  Last  year  the  inhabitants  thought  there 
were  not  Schools  enough,  and  wished  the  number  of  School  Dis- 
tricts to  be  doubled  ;  they  are  now  asking  the  School  Commis- 
sioners to  reduce  the  number,  in  order  that  they  may  have  better 
Teachers  and  be  able  to  pay  them  better."  (Signed,)  J.  Demers, 
President ;  Mag.  Parent,  S.  T.  C.  E. 

When  I  came  into  office  in  May,  1842,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Acts  of  1845  and  1846,  I  sent  round  a  cir- 
cular letter  with  regard  to  each  of  them,  explaining  their  object 
and  the  means  they  provided  for  its  attainment,  and  I  did  not 
fail  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  and  School  Commissioners  to 
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the  importance  of  procuring  Teachers  properly  qualified,  and  of 
paying  them  suitably  for  their  services.  I  represented  to  them 
that  it  was  infinitely  preferable  to  have  few  Schools  and  those 
good,  than  to  have  a  greater  number  all  inferior ;  and  that  the 
proper  method  to  procure  good  Schools  and  good  Teachers,  was 
not  to  have  too  many.  [  therefore  advised  the  inhabitants  and 
the  local  authorities  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  establish- 
ment of  too  many  Schools,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  establish  a 
Model  School  in  each  Parish  and  to  procure  competent  Teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  always  advised  the  Teachers  to  study 
and  practice  every  means  of  rendering  themselves  more  able  and 
more  useful.  In  the  course  of  the  year  now  last  past,  I  again 
put  the  School  Commissioners  and  Teachers  on  their  guard  on 
these  points  by  two  circulars,  and,  I  have  every  reason  to  think, 
with  good  effect.  All  these  instructions,  which  are  of  general 
and  common  interest,  have  been  printed,  published  in  the  public 
journals,  and  a  great  number  of  copies  distributed  among  the 
parties  interested.  No  one  therefore  can  justly  pretend  igno- 
rance on  these  points  ;  and  yet  there  are  places  where  people 
have  feigned  ignorance  of  all  this.  It  is  now  more  than  two 
years  since  some  well-informed  Teachers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate my  recommendations  and  who  feel  the  importance  of  their 
profession,  formed  themselves,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  into  two  distinct  associations,  one  for  the 
District  of  Quebec  and  the  other  for  that  of  Montreal ;  these  as- 
sociations comprise  about  80  active  members,  all  anxious  for 
their  mutual  instruction,  and  to  make  themselves  and  other 
Teachers  more  useful,  and  so  to  place  the  profession  of  teaching 
on  a  footing  more  respectable  and  more  worthy  of  confidence  than 
heretofore.  In  this  repect,  at  least,  we  are  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Switzerland  and  the  Western  States,  that  is,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky  and  Ohio,  where  the  Teachers  are  forming  them- 
selves into  professional  associations,  and  we  have  the  advantage 
over  one  of  the  three  United  Kingdoms.  In  Scotland,  the 
Teachers,  to  the  number  of  not  less  than  six  hundred,  have  also 
formed  themselves  into  an  association ;  but  they  did  this  only  in 
September  last,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose. 
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Many  of  our  associated  Teachers  have  already  contributed  by 
their  writings  to  give  an  impulse  to  elementary  education  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  their  laudable  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
so  fair  a  cause  have  been  justly  appreciated.  I  know  several  to 
whom  the  emoluments  granted  by  the  School  Commissioner* 
amount  to  £100  per  annum,  and  even  more,  with  certain  other 
advantages,  such  as  lodging,  firing,  garden,  &c.  May  the  number 
of  these  respectable  and  industrious  Teachers,  and  of  those  who 
appreciate  them  and  their  labours,  increase  day  by  day. 

I  am  acquainted  with  more  than  twenty  Notaries  Public,  who 
have  become  Teachers,  and  who  find  their  advantage  in  their  new 
profession,  and  have  at  the  same  time  the  laudable  pleasure  of 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  popular  education  in  the  country. 
The  profession  of  Teacher  is  therefore  had  in  honor ;  and  we  now 
possess  a  number  of  Teachers  in  every  way  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  their  important  services  are  now  appreciated  and  re- 
warded ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  so  more  and 
more  every  day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Teachers  who  are  not  well  qualified  are 
sufficiently  well  paid  for  their  slender  services ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants will  come  to  understand  everywhere,  as  they  already  feel  by 
experience  in  many  localities,  that  without  good  Teachers  they 
can  have  no  good  Schools,  and  that  without  good  Schools,  all  the 
efforts,  all  the  sacrifices  they  can  make  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  will  be  nearly  useless.  u  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day." 

As  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  says  in 
his  last  and  interesting  Report  on  Education,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  people  to  raise  up  Teachers  ;  if  the  people  understand  their 
own  interests  well,  they  will  be  anxious  to  procure  good  Teachers, 
and  "  if  they  wish  for  able  Teachers  they  must  pay  them  suitably, 
as  they  pay  able  Lawyers  and  Physicians." 

The  School  Commissioners  have  at  their  disposal, — the  amount 
of  the  School  assessments,  their  share  of  the  legislative  grant,  and 
the  monthly  rates  fixed  by  the  Act ;  parents  and  the  friends  of 
education  have  moreover  the  means  of  voluntary  contribution  for 
the  same  purpose.     The  means  of  procuring  proper  Teachers  are 
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therefore  within  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  the 
parties  interested. 

The  last  Reportof  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Ca- 
nada informs  us  that  the  average  annual  stipend  of  Teachers  in  that 
section  of  the  Province  is  £29  per  annum,  while  the  annual  sti- 
pend of  Teachers  in  Lower  Canada  is  £36.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  that  of  Vermont,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  those 
known  as  the  New  England  States,  the  annual  stipend  of 
Teachers  is  also  £36.  In  this  respect  at  any  rate  we  are  not 
behind  Upper  Canada  and  a  number  of  the  United  States.  In 
France  the  Teachers  have  each  a  salary  of  200  francs  for  an  Ele- 
mentary and  of  400  francs  for  a  Superior  Primary  School. 

But  it  is  also  objected,  that  as  the  Act  does  not  insure  a  fixed 
salary  to  the  Teachers,  it  follows  that  the  School  Commissioners 
cannot  procure  such  as  are  properly  qualified  ;  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  salary  of  Teachers  should  be  fixed  by  law  as  in  some 
other  countries. 

The  salary  of  Teachers  is  in  fact  fixed  in  France,  in  Prussia 
and  in  Switzerland ;  but  it  is  not  so  upon  this  continent ;  and, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Lower  Canada,  to  fix  the 
salary  of  Teachers  would  be  to  legislate  to  the  prejudice  of  edu- 
cation itself.  From  the  want  of  Normal  Schools  and  of  many 
other  means  of  educating  Teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching, — and 
more  especially  from  the  small  amount  of  time  which  those  in 
actual  employment  have  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying any  defects  in  their  education,  the  Teachers  here  are  far 
from  being  equal  in  respect  of  talents,  requisite  acquirements  or 
experience  in  their  profession,  and  yet  we  need  a  great 
number. 

But,  in  order  that  the  salary  of  Teachers  could  be  fairly  fixed 
by  law,  they  ought  to  be  at  least  nearly  equal  in  acquirements 
and  ability,  and  able  to  give  us  in  fact  guarantees  for  equally 
successful  results  from  their  teaching.  Now,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, these  things  are  morally  impossible  in  Canada ;  for  it 
is  anything  but  certain  that  the  qualifications  of  Teachers  will  be 
equal,  or  that  the  same  good  results  will  attend  their  services.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  salary  of  Teachers  were  fixed  by 
law  at  an  invariable  rate,  the  School  Commissioners  would  in 
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many  cases  be  obliged  to  give  some  Teachers  more  than  they 
deserved,  and  would  not  have  the  power  of  giving  more  to  those 
whose  merits  were  greater.  The  School  Commissioners  would 
thus  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  an  ill-educated  Teacher  of  infe- 
rior ability  as  good  a  salary  as  to  one  well  educated  and  able,  or 
to  deprive  the  cause  of  education  of  the  services  of  one  or  the 
other ;  because,  in  the  first  case,  the  ill-educated  Teacher  would 
insist  upon  the  salary  fixed  by  law,  as  his  rightful  remuneration 
for  such  service  as  he  could  render, — while  on  the  other  hand  the 
well-qualified  Teacher  would  not  be  willing  to  give  his  services 
at  the  same  rate,  more  especially  as  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  the  necessities  of  life  vary  much  and  constantly ;  so 
that  the  proper  salary  for  a  Teacher  is  a  relative  matter,  depend- 
ing both  upon  his  qualifications  and  upon  the  necessities  which 
local  circumstances  subject  him  to, 

In  either  case  the  School  Commissioners  would  be  compelled 
to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  a  School,  or  at  least  of  a  good 
School,  and  the  children  of  the  benefits  of  education ;  the  Com- 
missioners would  then  incur  the  penalty  which  those  liable  to 
contribution  might  enforce  against  them  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  for 
refusing  to  furnish  them  with  a  School ;  whereas  if  the  Commis- 
sioners are  left  at  liberty  to  agree  with  the  Teachers,  they  can 
pay  each  according  to  his  ability  and  merits,  and  are  able  to  pro- 
vide the  inhabitants,  in  certain  cases,  with  moderately  good 
Schools,  and  in  other  cases  to  give  them  at  -least  one  good 
School  in  the  Municipality.  They  may  do  this  by  giving  more 
or  less  extent  to  the  School  Districts,  in  order  to  accumulate  more 
means  in  favour  of  the  Teacher,  without  thereby  overburdening 
the  inhabitants. 

To  remedy  these  difficulties,  and  even  apart  from  this  object, 
it  is  proposed  to  levy  the  assessments  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
each  School  District  separately,  in  order  to  enable  those  who 
have  sufficient  means,  to  raise,  with  the  aid  of  Government, 
(which  it  is  wished  that  they  should  have  the  right  of  claiming) 
a  sum  equal  to  that  to  be  fixed  by  law  as  the  remuneration  of  a 
properly  qualified  Teacher. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  present  law  is  contrary  to  this  proposition, 
which  will  I  hope  be  rejected  by  the  Legislature  ;  for  if  it  were 
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agreed  to,  the  greater  part  of  the  assessments  and  of  the  legis- 
lative grants  for  Schools  would  go  to  benefit  a  small  number  of 
rich  School  Districts  which  would  find  means  of  absorbing  them, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  more  numerous  and  poorer  classes, 
and  therefore  to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  education. 

Under  the  present  Law  the  sum  required  is  to  be  assessed 
equally  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Municipality  collectively, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  allowed  to  each  School  District,  out 
of  the  sum  raised  by  the  general  assessment  and  of  the  share 
coining  to  the  Municipality  out  of  the  legislative  grant,  an  equal 
share,  that  is  to  say,  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  number  of  resi- 
dent children  of  age  to  attend  school.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
poor  are  sure  of  having  the  means  of  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren 5  it  is  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  this  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage. 

All  that  I  think  it  therefore  advisable  at  present  to  recommend 
with  reference  to  the  salary  of  Teachers,  is  to  make  provision 
that  it  shall  always  be  as  nearly  fair  as  possible,  and  to  oblige 
the  School  Commissioners  to  allow  the  Teachers  in  each  School 
District,  at  least  the  whole  amount  coming  to  it  and  arising  from 
the  sources  above  mentioned. 

The  fact  is  that  the  want  of  properly  qualified  Teachers,  in 
certain  localities  where  the  agitators  have  decried  the  School 
Law,  is  owing  much  more  to  the  unpopularity  they  have  thrown 
upon  that  Law,  to  the  spirit  of  litigation  which  they  have  infused 
into  the  minds  of  our  worthy  habitans  with  regard  to  it,  to  the 
choice  made  by  the  latter  of  uneducated  men  as  School  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  the  Act  altered  in  its  funda- 
mental principles  or  repealed,  and  to  the  uncertain  operation  of 
the  Law  arising  from  this  state  of  things,  than  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  pecuniary  means  or  of  persons  qualified  to  become 
Teachers.  For  it  is  known  that  in  those  parishes  where  the  in- 
habitants have  been  left  to  themselves,  they  are  well  disposed 
with  regard  to  the  School  Act,  and  where  the  School  Commis- 
sioners have  been  well  selected,  sufficient  pecuniary  means  and 
well  qualified  Teachers  have  not  generally  been  found  wanting. 
It  is  equally  well  known,  that  every  year  young  persons  of  good 
families,  of  good  disposition,  good  morals  and  education,  would 
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be  happy,  on  coming  out  of  our  Colleges  and  our  Superior  Primary 
Schools,  to  enrol  themselves  upon  the  list  of  Teachers,  if,  being 
assured  of  the  permanence  of  the  Law,  they  were  certain  of  find- 
ing in  the  profession  of  Teacher,  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
that  consideration  which  they  ought  of  right  to  enjoy.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  young  per- 
sons who  would  willingly  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  if  they  had  been  able  to  reckon  upon  those  ad- 
vantages which  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  local 
authorities  and  the  certainty  of  the  operation  of  the  School  Law 
would  have  guaranteed  to  them.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  a 
less  dearth  of  good  Teachers  than  of  pecuniary  means  and  of 
good  Schools. 

The  method  of  instruction  now  followed  in  all  our  principal 
educational  establishments  is  well  calculated  to  form  persons  fit 
to  become  Teachers  as  well  as  to  exercise  any  other  of  the  liberal 
professions ;  and  the  number  of  these  establishments  is  so  great, 
and  that  of  the  pupils  in  them  so  considerable  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  country,  that  these  institutions  may  be 
much  relied  upon  for  training  young  persons  to  the  office  of 
Teachers . 

Nevertheless,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
establish  and  to  maintain  in  operation  a  good  Normal  School  for 
Lower  Canada.  In  my  Report  of  April,  1846,  I  expressed  my 
wish  that  a  legislative  measure  should  be  passed  for  that  purpose  : 
and  I  must  here  renew  the  expression  of  that  wish  ;  for  the  neces- 
sity of  a  special  School  for  training  young  persons  to  become 
Teachers  remains  as  pressing  as  it  was  then. 

I  go  farther :  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  allowing  an  increase  of 
salary  to  the  Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  we  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  make  it  their  business  to  train  some  of  their  pupils  as 
Teachers,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  premium  to  be  allowed  for 
each  of  them  who  should  have  gone  through  a  satisfactory  exa- 
mination before  one  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  ;  for  I  wish  that 
all  Teachers,  whether  trained  at  the  Normal  School,  the  Model 
School  or  elsewhere,  should  equally  undergo  their  examination 
before  one  or  other  of  the  said  Boards.  The  reason  is  evident : 
these  Boards  are  so  composed  and  situated,  and  have  so  com- 
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pletely  the  character  of  independence  of  all  personal  interest 
and  local  influence,  that  the  friends  of  education  may  rely  with 
safety  on  the  uniformity,  disinterestedness  and  impartiality  of  all 
their  proceedings,  to  a  degree  which  it  would  be  perhaps  very 
difficult  otherwise  to  attain.  And  the  list  of  practical  acquire- 
ments to  which  their  examination  extends,  and  the  power  of  con- 
veying instruction  of  which  they  are  entitled  to  require  the 
Teachers  to  give  proof,  under  the  50th  section  of  the  present  Act, 
are  of  a  nature  amply  to  meet  every  requirement  in  this  respect. 

By  conferring  on  the  Teachers  of  Model  Schools  the  right  of 
training  pupils  as  Teachers,  we  should  give  them  the  chance  of 
adding  something  to  their  income,  and  afford  to  parents  who  may 
have  children  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  an  easy 
mode  of  having  them  properly  instructed  for  that  purpose,  without 
inconvenience  and  without  removing  from  home. 

There  is  another  means  of  instruction  which  I  ardently  wish  to 
see  placed  within  the  reach  of  Teachers  and  School  Commis- 
sioners, and  that  is  a  Journal  of  Education,  upon  the  plan  which 
I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  His  Excellency  and 
the  Legislature  in  my  Report  of  1846.  All  these  means  of  in- 
struction may  be  provided  either  by  special  Act,  or  by  additions 
to  the  Common  School  Act.  I  shall  therefore,  in  concluding  this 
Report,  repeat  the  wish  I  expressed  in  1846,  for  these  several 
legislative  measures,  and  for  some  others  which  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  same  document. 

Now,  if  to  the  preceding  observations  it  be  objected  that  the 
present  Law  is  unpopular  and  encounters  opposition  because  it  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  compulsory  contribution,  and  that  the 
way  to  render  it  popular  and  to  have  it  invariably  carried  into 
effect,  is  to  re-establish  the  system  of  voluntary  contributions  ex- 
clusively, for  raising  the  sum  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
Schools, — I  answer,  and  in  so  doing  I  am  supported  by  facts,  ex- 
perience and  observation,  that  the  Law  being  unpopular  in  cer- 
tain localities  only,  and  the  people  in  other  parts  being  content 
and  satisfied  with  it,  an  alteration  of  this  kind  would  have  an 
effect  contrary  to  that  proposed,  and  that,  instead  of  rendering 
the  law  popular,  it  would  render  it  in  every  way  unpopular  and 
impracticable. 
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I  answer  also,  that  compulsory  provision  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  people,  resembles  the  Criminal  Law 
in  this,  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  or  concerns  the  wrell 
disposed.  Compulsion  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  education  is 
compulsion  only  upon  those  who  are  indifferent,  apathetic,  ill-dis- 
posed or  opposed  to  popular  education  ;  for  those  who  are  well 
disposed  and  friendly  to  education  are  in  no  way  constrained  by 
this  compulsion,  since,  according  to  the  equitable  provision 
which  requires  from  those  liable  to  contribution  such  sums  only 
as  are  proportionate  to  their  means,  they  pay  less  towards  the 
amount  required  by  law,  than  they  so  generously  and  laudably 
paid  under  the  voluntary  system.  Now  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons is  great  in  this  country,  and  to  legislate  for  those  who  are 
thus  opposed  to  them  on  the  subject  of  the  Common  School  Law, 
would  be  to  legislate  for  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people. 

Compulsory  contribution,  in  cases  of  necessity  and  for  the  common 
good  of  the  inhabitants,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  practised 
in  Lower  Canada.  It  is  by  this  mode  of  contribution  that,  under 
the  law  of  the  country,  they  have,  without  foreign  aid  of  any 
kind,  built  their  churches  and  raised  other  religious  establish- 
ments, which  testify  so  honorably  to  their  good  feeling  and  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  religion.  Now,  the  people  have  never 
regarded  as  "  Taxes  "  assessments  for  these  purposes,  nor  as 
"  Taxers  "  the  Trustees  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  to 
impose  them  upon  the  assessable  property  of  the  parishioners  ac- 
cording to  its  value.  And  what  would  have  been  their  satisfac- 
tion and  their  gratitude,  if  the  Government  had,  by  an  Act,  come 
forward  and  offered  them  one  half  of  the  sum  required  for  any  of 
these  purposes,  on  condition  that  they  should  furnish  the  other 
half !  What  must  have  been  the  extent  of  their  gratitude  if,  to 
aid  them  in  improving  their  lands  and  giving  them  additional 
value,  Government  had  offered  them  a  certain  sum  on  condition 
that  they  should  themselves  furnish  as  much  !  What  would  have 
been  their  eagerness  to  comply  with  so  advantageous  a  condi- 
tion !  What  then  ought,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be  the  eager- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
School  Law,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  which  they  stand  in  need  in 
order  to  procure  for  their  children  the  advantages  of  education, 
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which  is  above  all  material  advantages.  What  ought  to  be  their 
gratitude  to  the  Legislature  of  the  country,  when,  by  virtue  of  a 
law  so  liberal  as  the  School  Act,  the  Government  oilers  to  con- 
tribute one  half  the  means  for  obtaining  this  invaluable  benefit ! 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  people  were  not  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  present  School  Act,  and  that  they  are  taxed  for  education 
without  their  consent.  Three  popular  elections  have  taken  place 
since  1841,  and  in  each  session  of  the  Parliament  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  members  have  by  their  votes  solemnly  enacted  as  law, 
the  principles  of  that  Act,  both  for  Lower  and -Upper  Canada. 
And  moreover,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  being  now 
aware  of  the  excellence  of  these  principles,  appreciate  them  and 
carry  them  into  effect.  Four  candidates,  grand  agitators,  chief 
decriers  of  the.  present  School  Law,  eminent  as  such  in  the  highest 
degree  among  those  who  have  offered  a  factious  opposition  to 
that  law,  came  forward  on  the  hustings  at  the  late  elections,  with 
these  qualifications  so  imposing  to  the  ignorant,  prejudiced  and 
duped  among  the  inhabitants,  and  all  four  were  rejected  by  an 
immense  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  sensible  electors,  with 
that  contempt  which  a  just  appreciation  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  education  and  the  excellence  of  the  principles  of  the  present 
School  Law,  naturally  inspired  in  the  people  for  these  men. 
The  electors  thus  vindicated,  as  a  people,  their  character,  which 
had  been  attacked  on  this  point ;  they  restored  the  honor  of  the 
country  which  had  for  a  season  been  compromised  by  the  doings 
of  these  factious  men,  and  they  at  once  rendered  triumphant  the 
sacred  cause  of  education  and  the  principles  of  the  present  Act, 
so  well  calculated  to  procure  the  benefits  of  education  with  cer- 
tainty and  uniformity,  for  the  youth  of  the  country. 

The  fact  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  were,  before 
the  passing  of  the  late  education  laws,  habituated  to  contribute 
by  assessments,  compulsory  or  voluntary  according  to  circum- 
stances, towards  those  objects  of  common  interest  most  dear  to 
them.  Why  then  should  any  one  take  pleasure  in  exciting 
among  them  fear,  trouble  and  alarm  on  the  subject  of  the 
School  Law  ?  Why  hold  up  to  them  this  law,  so  liberal  and  just 
in  principle,  as  unjust,  tyrannical  and  vexatious,  and  advise 
them  to  oppose  it?     Can  any  one  have  by  law  the  right  to 
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oppose  the  law  ?  And  if  no  one  has  such  right,  what  may  not  be 
the  consequences  of  advice  so  illegal  and  so  pernicious ! 

The  sum  required  by  law  for  the  purposes  of  education,  is  not, 
according  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  "  a  tax"  but  a  mere 
contributio?ij  since  it  is  only  required  for  the  immediate  benefit  of 
the  children  of  those  who  pay  it, — since  it  is  expended  in  the 
locality  itself  under  the  eyes  of  the  parents  and  parties  interested, 
under  the  direction  of  those  whom  the  inhabitants  liable  to  con- 
tribution have  voluntarily  chosen  for  the  management  of  the 
Schools, — since,  instead  of  being  carried  out  of  the  locality,  this 
sum  has  the  effect  of  bringing  into  it  an  equal  sum,  to  be  therein 
expended  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  has 
consequently  the  further  effect  of  distributing  money  in  the 
locality  and  making  it  circulate  there  (instead  of  taking  it  away) 
to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  and  traders  in  the  midst  of 
whom  reside  the  Teachers  and  their  families,  who  are  so  many 
consumers  of  agricultural  and  other  produce,  which  they  daily 
purchase  with  the  pay  they  receive, — since  the  School  Commis- 
sioners are  responsible  and  are  bound  by  law  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  the  parties  interested  of  the  application  of  both  the  sums 
in  question  and  of  all  their  proceedings.  Assuredly  the  sum  of 
£139,933  16s.  3£d.  which  I  have  distributed  since  1843  for  the 
support  of  Schools,  with  the  approval  of  His  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council,  must  have  contributed  to  nourish  and 
encourage  industry  and  trade,  as  well  as  to  give  an  impulse  to 
education  in  the  country. 

But  there  is  one  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  ought  not  to 
escape  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  relative  to  the  contribu- 
tion by  assessment  for  the  support  of  Schools  under  the  control  of 
Commissioners,  chosen  by  themselves,  for  the  management 
thereof ;  and  this  is,  that  the  small  number  of  individuals  who 
have  been  the  instigators  of  the  opposition  got  up  in  certain 
places  against  the  School  Law,  and  who  are  in  fact  the  leaders  of 
it,  are  men  who  have  been  but  little  noted  among  their  country's 
friends, — among  those  generous  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  public  interest  and  welfare ;  they  have  been  but 
little  distinguished  among  those  liberal  and  enlightened  men  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
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people,  and  who  have  been  the  first  to  subject  their  own  property 
to  assessment  to  provide  means  for  the  instruction  of  those  chil- 
dren ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  members  of  our  Parliament.  The 
present  School  Law,  which  is  an  Act  of  the  most  honorable 
liberality,  patriotism  and  disinterestedness,  contains  no  exemption 
or  immunity  in  their  favour. 

Those,  then,  who  now  oppose  the  School  Law,  are  men  whose 
previous  renown  is  by  no  means  excellent,  or  very  likely  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  them ;  at  any  rate,  they  had  never  occupied 
themselves  with  the  very  important  subject  of  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  people,  before  the  Legislature  adopted  those 
measures  which  are  now  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
them  that  benefit. 

If  again  it  be  objected  that  the  capitation  payment  required 
from  parents  for  their  children  of  age  to  attend  School,  is  unjust, 
and  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  law, — I  reply, 
that  although  those  who  are  able  to  contribute  towards  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the  country,  ought  to  do  so  according  to 
their  means,  because  education  is  a  common  good,  advantageous, 
more  or  less,  to  every  member  of  the  community ;  yet  as  this 
advantage  is  not  always  either  personal  or  immediate,  nor  equal 
in  degree  to  all,  it  is  for  these  reasons  just  to  establish  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  amount  required  from  each  person  liable  to  contribu- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

In  fact,  all  the  members  of  the  community  profit  more  or  less 
by  the  common  good  derived  from  general  education,  each  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  position  he  may  hold  in  society ;  but 
Jhose  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education  either  in  their  own 
persons  or  in  those  immediately  connected  with  them,  derive  a 
benefit  from  it  which  is  immediate  and  more  appreciable  than 
that  derived  by  members  of  the  community  who  have  not  them- 
selves the  happiness  of  being  educated,  nor  that  of  having  chil- 
dren to  be  instructed.  It  is  therefore  just,  that,  all  else  being 
equal,  a  smaller  contribution  should  be  required  from  those  persons 
who  have  no  children  to  send  to  school  and  who  are  benefited  by 
education  only  to  a  certain  degree  and  as  it  were  by  its  general 
influence,  than  from  those  who  are  themselves  enjoying  the  be- 
nefit of  education,  or,  having  children  to  be  instructed,  derive  a 
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personal  and  direct  advantage  from  it.  The  latter  ought  to  con- 
tribute something  more  than  the  general  rate  required  equally 
from  all  liable  to  contribution  for  the  propagation  of  education, 
because  they  are  more  especially  and  directly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  cause.  It  is  for  these  considerations,  which  are  so 
obviously  fair,  that  the  present  School  Law  requires  from  parents 
a  very  small  monthly  contribution  for  their  children,  according  to 
their  means,  and  over  and  above  the  contribution  by  assessment 
upon  their  real  property,  according  to  its  value,  to  form  a  sum 
equal  to  that  coming  to  the  Municipality  out  of  the  legislative 
grant. 

This  provision  gives  parents  another  motive  and  one  usually 
sufficiently  powerful,  for  taking  greater  interest  in  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  Schools.  Besides,  as  this  provision  now  forms 
part  of  the  law,  and  parents  are  habituated  to  it,  it  is  better  not 
to  strike  it  out ;  yet,  in  order  to  meet  in  some  measure  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  respect,  the  Act  might  be 
amended  so  as  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the  school  age,  and  to  re- 
quire the  payment  of  the  monthly  rate  only  for  those  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  as  I  have  before  suggested  in  my 
preceding  Reports. 

Since,  however,  the  monthly  rate  is  only  required  to  supply 
any  deficiency  in  the  amount  necessary  to  enable  the  School  Com- 
missioners to  meet  the  expenses  of  keeping  all  the  Schools  under 
their  control  upon  a  proper  footing, — the  inhabitants  of  each  parish 
taken  collectively,  will  gain  nothing  by  this  amendment,  because 
since  the  amount  must  be  the  same,  if  it  be  raised  upon  a  smaller 
number  of  resident  children,  a  higher  monthly  rate  must  be 
required  for  each. 

When  I  made  my  last  Report  upon  Education,  I  entertained  the 
hope  that  the  working  of  the  present  Act  would  produce  a  result 
generally  good  and  satisfactory ;  and  I  am  happy  now  to  have  in 
my  power  to  say  from  experience,  that  I  have  been  but  little 
deceived  in  my  hopes  in  this  respect.  The  present  School  Act, 
notwithstanding  its  defects  in  matters  of  detail,  in  spite  of  the 
unheard  of  efforts  of  its  detractors  to  depreciate  and  render  it 
unpopular,  in  spite  of  the  systematic  opposition  made  to  it  (as  to 
the  preceding  Act)  in  some  parts  of  the  country, — works  generally 
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well,  and  better  than  any  of  those  which  went  before  it.  It, 
generally  speaking,  effects  more  appreciable  and  solid  good,  (and 
good  which  will  be  of  more  advantage  hereafter  to  that  interesting 
portion  of  the  community  who  form  its  immediate  object,)  than 
any  Act  which  has  preceded  it,  either  recently  or  at  a  period 
more  remote. 

The  general  good  thus  effected,  so  apparent  in  some  places 
more  especially,  might  have  been  much  greater,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  artful  eloquence,  and  the  culpable  proceedings  of  political 
aspirants,  who,  in  order  to  open  for  themselves  a  road  to  dis- 
tinction, have  flattered  the  prejudices  and  nursed  the  excited  pas- 
sions of  a  class  of  persons  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  education. 
But  for  this,  the  success  of  the  Act  might  have  been  universal ; 
for  since  it  came  in  force  it  has  not  been  one  thing  in  one  place 
and  another  in  another,  one  thing  yesterday  and  another  to-day ; 
it  has  been  every  where  and  always  the  same.  The  good 
resulting  from  its  operation  ought  therefore  to  have  been  likewise 
the  same  every  where.  This  happy  success,  obtained  during  the 
18  months  it  has  been  in  force,  and  notwithstanding  difficulties 
of  every  kind,  forms  already  a  conclusive  proof  in  favor  of  the 
excellence  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  present  Law. 

In  fact,  too  many  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  this  Law,  to  leave  room  for  concluding  that  it  is  bad  in 
principle,  and  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  that  which  will  work  out 
most  easily  and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  that  invaluable  benefit  to  their  children  which  is  its 
object.  If  this  Law  were  really  as  bad  in  principle  as  its  detractors 
have  stated,  they  had  only,  in  order  victoriously  to  prove  their 
position,  to  leave  our  good  habitans  quietly  to  try  it  for  themselves, 
with  that  calm  good  sense  by  which  they  are  characterised. 
Experience  with  its  facts  and  witnesses  would  have  proclaimed 
the  defects  of  the  Law,  supported  also  by  the  irrefutable  evidence 
of  sensible  and  well-meaning  men,  who  are  most  interested  in 
the  well-working  of  an  Education  Law.  These  virtuous  and 
thoughtful  men  whose  greatest  fault  is  to  be  too  trusting  and  to 
place  too  much  trust  in  those  who  come  to  them  and  interfere 
with  their  affairs,  are  those  who  are  the  most  interested  in  not 
paying,  without  effective  results,  the  contributions  intended  to  pro- 
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cure  intellectual  nourishment  for  their  own  children.  They  would 
not  have  failed  to  discover  and  to  represent  to  the  Legislature,  the 
defects  which  experience  had  pointed  out  to  them,  and  confidently 
to  demand  such  amendments  as  might  be  requisite  to  free  the 
Law  from  them. 

If  the  present  School  Law  were  really  bad,  it  would  not  require 
so  much  trouble,  so  much  running  about,  so  much  argument,  so 
much  speechifying,  nor  so  much  agitation,  to  prove  it  so.  A  thing 
really  bad  is  soon  found  out  and  perceived  to  be  so,  the  defects 
of  its  nature  soon  become  apparent  in  some  way  or  other.  If  the 
Law  then  were  really  bad,  it  might  have  been  safely  left  to  time 
and  experience  to  prove  it  so.  This  would  have  been  a  sure  and 
simple  method  to  which  sensible  men,  friendly  to  popular  educa- 
tion, could  have  made  no  reasonable  objection. 

But  the  decriers  of  the  School  Law  were  not  willing  to  leave 
the  habitans  to  put  it  quietly  to  the  proof.  They  banded  them- 
selves together  against  it,  and  there  are  no  means  which  they 
have  not  artfully  tried  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  work- 
ing. It  is  clear  then  that  they  were  afraid  (and  with  good  cause) 
of  the  effects  of  time  and  experience.  In  fact,  the  decriers  of 
the  Law,  impatient  for  the  attainment  of  their  purpose,  hastened 
to  proclaim  it  unjust,  tyrannical  and  unpopular.  They  feared 
the  result  of  the  experiment  which  they  knew  would  have  the 
effect  of  undeceiving  the  people ;  and  this  has  been  precisely 
its  effect  in  every  place  where  these  wandering  and  raving  agita- 
tors have  not  made  their  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  perverting 
the  too  credulous  habitans,  and  of  persuading  them  that  the  School 
Law  was  vicious,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  oppose  it  by  every 
means  in  their  power. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  present  Law  is  only  bad 
for  those  who  have  made  it  so,  and  that  its  working  has  been 
difficult,  useless  or  null,  for  those  only  who  have  wished  it  to  be 
so,  or  who  have  been  imbued  with  the  pernicious  doctrines  of 
perverse  and  ambitious  men,  interested  in  leading  them  astray. 
For  whenever  the  inhabitants,  left  to  themselves,  have  acted  with 
a  good  will  and  in  good  faith,  the  Law  has  been  attended  with 
happy  results,  under  the  favorable  auspices  of  the  members  of  the 
Clergy,  of  every  persuasion,  and   of  the  School  Commissioners 
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and  otber  friends  of  education.  Whence,  also,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  principles  of  the  present  School  Act  are  good,  and  are 
those  best  adapted  for  attaining  the  important  end  which  the 
Legislature  had  in  view  in  passing  it,  since  they  are  those 
which  the  experience  we  have  acquired  in  our  own  country 
and  in  those  which  immediately  adjoin  it,  has  demonstrated  to  be 
the  most  just  and  most  certain  in  their  operation,  as  well  as 
those  best  adapted  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
each  individual  and  community,  and  to  the  country.  The  principles 
of  this  Law  ought,  therefore,  to  be  held  sacred  by  all  those  who 
sincerely  desire  to  see  Lower  Canada  prosperous  and  happy. 

In  brief,  I  maintain  that  we  ought  to  preserve  intact,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  School  Law  : — 

1st.  Because  they  are  good. 

2nd.  Because  they  have  become  law. 

3rd.  Because  they  have  generally  worked  well. 

4th.  Because  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  would  be  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  have  an  Education  Law  the  principles  of 
which  should  work  better. 

5th.  Because  for  the  result  now  attained,  the  best  portion  of 
the  community  have,  every  where,  made  efforts  and  sacrifices 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

6th.  Because  it  would  neither  be  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  education,  nor  with  justice  to  those  who  have  shewn  them- 
selves well  disposed  to  it,  that  these  results  and  the  persons  who 
have  obtained  them,  should  be  sacrificed. 

7th.  Because  the  principles  of  the  present  Law  are  those  from 
the  operation  of  which  alone,  a  system  of  general  education  can 
be  worked  out  in  a  manner  regular,  certain,  uniform,  useful  and 
satisfactory  to  all. 

8th.  Because  they  are  now  experimentally  known,  put  in  prac- 
tice and  appreciated  by  all  well  disposed  persons. 

9th.  Because  the  introduction  of  new  and  different  principles  in 
an  Education  Law,  would  lead  the  people  into  new  difficulties 
and  would  give  rise  to  fresh  uncertainty,  which  would  discourage 
and  disgust  the  friends  of  the  cause,  and  would  make  the  people 
lose  all  confidence  in  the  Law. 

10th.  Because  any  serious  change  in  the  present  School  Law 
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which  would   alter  its   principles  and  operation,  might  retard 
popular  education  in  Lower  Canada  for  half  a  century. 

Defects  of  the  Law. 

The  real  defects  of  the  present  School  Law  are  not  those  which 
evil  disposed  persons  have  alleged  against  it  as  a  reproach ;  but 
those  which  the  friends  of  education  have  by  experience  found  in 
it,  in  trying  to  work  out  the  Act  fairly  and  honestly.  Its  chief 
defects  are  the  following : — 

1st.  The  want  of  an  educational  qualification  in  the  School 
Commissioners  or  of  an  obligation  on  their  part  to  be  themselves 
educated,  before  they  can  preside  over  the  education  of  our  youth ; 
while  a  qualification  in  property  is  exacted. 

2nd.  The  want  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Teachers  to 
undergo  an  examination  before  one  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners 
within  a  limited  and  brief  period. 

3rd.  The  want  of  authority  to  the  School  Commissioners  to  sue 
for  the  recovery  of  the  School  Assessments  before  a  magistrate 
resident  in  the  County  or  before  the  Circuit  Court. 

4tb.  The  want  of  power  to  bring  such  suit  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Scholastic  Year,  for  arrears  due  upon  such 
assessments. 

5th.  The  want  of  power  to  the  School  Commissioners  to  amend 
the  Assessment  Rolls  themselves,  upon  complaint  and  good  cause 
shewn,  during  the  thirty  days  for  which  the  rolls  remain  depo- 
sited with  them. 

6th.  The  want  of  power  to  compel  the  Corporations  of  Towns 
to  pay  the  sum  required  by  Law,  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  School  Commissioners. 

7th.  The  want  of  exemption  from  School  assessments  in  favor 
of  ungranted  lands  in  the  Townships. 

8th.  The  want  of  power  to  the  local  visitors  to  interpose  in 
certain  cases. 

9th.  The  want  of  means,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  for  the  publication  of  a  Journal 
of  Education,  and  for  otherwise  diffusing  useful  knowledge. 

10th.  The  want  of  Normal  Schools.  The  two  last  mentioned 
defects  may  be  remedied  by  special  and  distinct  legislation. 
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There  are  divers  other  defects  in  the  Law  which  it  would  be  well 
to  remedy ;  but  as  they  are  of  a  minor  kind,  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  give  a  list  of  them  here.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
call  attention  to  them,  for  fear  of  leading  the  School  Commis- 
sioners astray.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  by  what  amendments 
they  can  be  obviated,  if  it  be  deemed  expedient. 

Different  Systems  of  Education. 

Nevertheless,  the  defects  of  the  present  Law,  and  the  opposi- 
tion it  has  encountered  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  have  led 
well  disposed  persons  to  seek  some  efficacious  remedy  for  the  sup- 
posed evil ;  some  proposing  amendments,  and  others  different  sys- 
tems of  education,  for  the  most  opposed  to  each  other  and  to  the 
present  School  Law ;  such  as : — 

1st.  To  entrust  the  Education  of  our  youth  exclusively  to  the 
Clergy,  granting  them  an  aid  in  money,  to  be  expended  for  this 
purpose  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  best,  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  with  regard  to  colleges. 

2nd.  To  entrust  the  Elementary  Education  of  our  youth  exclu- 
sively to  the  people,  granting  them  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  expended 
by  School  Commissioners  chosen  and  elected  by  them,  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  think  best. 

3rd.  To  entrust  the  education  of  our  youth  exclusively  to  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Province,  with  power  to  centralize 
all  executory  powers  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  assisted 
by  some  advisers,  and  with  power  through  his  subordinates  to 
compel  parents  to  pay  for,  and  to  send  their  children  to  School, 
and  to  appoint  for  the  inhabitants,  School  Commissioners,  school 
books  and  regulations. 

4th.  To  establish  a  purely  voluntary  system  of  contribution 
for  raising  the  sums  required  by  the  present  Act,  leaving  its  other 
provisions,  however,  untouched. 

5th.  To  give,  in  all  cases,  out  of  the  sum  coming  to  each 
Municipality,  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  the  inhabitants  may 
raise  either  by  regular  assessment  or  by  voluntary  contributions, 
for  the  support  of  the  Schools  under  the  control  of  School  Commis- 
sioners. 
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6th.  To  entrust  the  Elementary  Education  of  our  youth,  entirely 
to  the  care  of  the  rural  Municipalities,  granting  them,  for  this 
purpose,  the  aid  allowed  by  the  present  Law,  with  power  to  con- 
stitute other  local  authorities,  and  to  raise  the  sums  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Schools  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners. 

7th.  To  limit  the  number  of  Schools  to  one  or  two  in  each 
parish,  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain?  them  on  a  better  foot- 
ing ;  and  to  compel  the  inhabitants,  by  some  system  or  other, 
to  contribute  towards  their  support,  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren from  all  parts  of  the  parish  or  Township  who  might  attend 
them. 

8th.  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superintendent  an  Education 
Act  containing  no  fixed  rule,  no  details,  and  no  restrictions,  but 
only  stating  certain  principles  which  should  serve  him  as  a  basis  and 
guide  his  conduct,  but  with  power  to  him,  as  far  as  should  regard 
the  means  of  management  and  the  raising  of  requisite  funds,  to 
carry  out  these  principles  in  the  manner  he  might  think  best,  and 
subject  to  no  control. 

9th.  To  enact  two  Education  Laws,  one  for  the  Protestants 
and  another  exclusively  for  the  Catholics,  with  a  Superintendent 
under  each  Act. 

10th.  To  have  but  one  Law  for  all  cases,  and  but  one  system 
of  general  education,  with  a  Superintendent  General  and  local 
Superintendents,  that  is  to  say,  for  each  District  or  County. 

Such  are  the  different  systems  of  education  which  have  been 
proposed.  In  theory  each  of  these  systems  of  education  appears 
to  have  its  merits,  and  sometimes  even  a  special  advantage  over 
the  system  now  in  operation  in  this  Country  under  the  present 
School  Law ;  and  at  first  sight  one  might  be  inclined  to  prefer  one 
of  them  to  the  present  system ;  perhaps  each  of  these  systems  has 
also  its  real  merits ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  has 
also  its  merits,  and  that  being  more  known,  it  will  be  easier  to 
carry  into  effect  in  a  manner  useful  and  satisfactory  to  all.  I  am, 
besides,  intimately  persuaded,  that  if  for  the  sake  of  remedy- 
ing some  inconveniences  which  may  still  be  met  with  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  system,  one  of  those  before  mentioned  were 
adopted,  we  should  meet  with  inconveniences  still  more  formi- 
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dable  and  perhaps  with  insurmontable  difficulties  which  we  can- 
not now  foresee,  whereas  we  are  aware  of  the  inconveniences  in 
the  present  system,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  may  yet  be  met 
with  in  working  it,  and  to  them  we  can,  therefore,  easily  apply 
an  immediate  remedy,  by  means  of  amendments  easily  made  to 
the  Law. 

Each  of  the  before  mentioned  systems  would  require  develope- 
ments  which  no  one  could  work  out  better  than  their  respective 
authors ;  they  are  all  based  on  new  principles  which  shew  more 
love  of  innovation  than  experience,  and  they  might  all  together 
become  the  subject  of  considerations  forming  of  themselves  matter 
for  a  considerable  volume,  which  few  persons  would  have  the  lei- 
sure or  the  wish  to  read. 

I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  offering  in  this  place 
very  succinctly,  my  objections  to  the  entire  adoption  of  any  one 
of  these  systems  of  education,  as  a  substitute  for  that  we  now 
have. 

And  if  it  be  objected  to  me,  that  the  present  system  is  super- 
annuated and  of  too  old  a  date  for  the  necessities  of  the  age, — my 
reply  is,  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  still  a  new  system, 
since  we  have  only  just  begun  to  put  it  into  practice,  and  that 
though  as  yet  little  known,  it  rests,  nevertheless,  on  a  real  and  im- 
mutable basis,  since  this  system  is  that  which  is  in  operation  in  all 
constitutional  countries  where  a  popular  system  of  education  is  in 
operation, — and  that  long  experience  acquired  elsewhere,  and  more 
especially  by  our  neighbours  in  the  United  States,  and  of  late  so 
successfully  in  Upper  Canada,  proves  to  demonstration  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  these  Education  Laws  are  those  which  are 
consistent  with  the  necessities  of  the  free  and  enlightened  nations 
of  modern  times.  Our  system  of  education  is  therefore  as  much 
a  new  as  an  old  one,  and  in  this  respect  deserves  as  much  confi- 
dence as  any  other.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  I  think,  that  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  have  not  also  their  education,  their  men 
of  learning,  and  a  feeling  of  their  rights  and  dignity,  or  that 
they  ought  to  be  treated  as  regards  the  means  of  public  in- 
struction, as  are  certain  nations  in  another  hemisphere,  whom 
oppressive  Laws  hold  arbitrarily  bowed  down  under  the  hu- 
miliating yoke  of  absolute  and  despotic  Governments.     If  the 
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inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  deserve  to  be  thus  treated, 
they  ought  to  renounce  the  glorious  title  of  British  Subjects  ; 
and  to  quit  for  ever  the  neighbourhood  of  the  free  and  happy 
race  who  inhabit  the  land  by  which  our  beautiful  country  is 
bounded. 

All  philanthropists  admit  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  to  men  in 
spite  of  themselves ;  such  is  the  obligation  of  fathers  towards 
their  children,  and  such  is  more  decidedly  the  obligation  of  go- 
vernments towards  fathers  of  families  and  towards  their  children. 
Now  education  is  the  greatest  good  which  fathers  of  families  or 
governments  can  bestow  upon  the  children  under  their  control. 
It  is  necessary  then  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
the  people  by  giving  them  the  instruction  of  which  they  stand  in 
need,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  and  in  spite  of  the  people, 
if  they  are  not  of  themselves  able  to  provide  it  or  are  not  disposed 
to  lend  their  aid  to  the  work  ;  but  this  inappreciable  service  must 
be  rendered  to  the  children  without  depriving  the  people  of  their 
just  rights,  without  harshly  interfering  with  their  customs,  with- 
out obliging  them  to  change  their  habits,  without  wounding  their 
feelings,  without  attacking  their  religious  faith,  without  exciting 
their  prejudices  and  without  obliging  them  to  contribute  beyond 
their  means  or  beyond  the  amount  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  Now  many  of  the  proposed  systems  would  in 
effect  infringe  these  maxims,  inasmuch  as  they  would  take  no 
account  of  circumstances,  and  would  violate  what  an  intelligent 
people  hold  most  sacred, — their  liberty  and  their  rights  as  men. 

1st.  To  entrust,  by  a  general  law,  the  education  of  our  youth  to 
the  exclusive  care  of  a  heterogeneous  body  of  clergymen  like  that 
of  Lower  Canada,  necessarily  occupied  with  the  spiritual  care  of 
their  flocks,  would  be  to  divert  their  attention  too  much  from  the 
duties  of  their  holy  office ;  it  would  be  to  subject  them  to  suspi- 
cion, by  forcing  them  in  this  manner  upon  the  people,  and  would 
bring  them  into  collision  with  other  members  of  the  community 
and  sometimes  with  those  of  their  own  body ;  it  would  be  to  expose 
them  to  opposition  and  even  to  persecution  at  the  hands  of  evil 
disposed  and  wicked  men,  and  to  the  loss  of  all  that  moral  influ- 
ence which  they  might  otherwise  use,  as  they  have  always  done, 
in  a  manner  so  salutary  for  the  cause  of  education  as  well  as  of 
eligion. 
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The  Clergy  ought,  of  right,  to  have  the  control  only  of  the 
moral  and  religious  part  of  education,  unless  by  the  vote  of  those 
liable  to  contribution  freely  expressed  by  means  of  elections,  they 
are  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  material  and  fiscal  depart- 
ments of  the  Law. 

The  fact  is,  that  to  force  the  Clergy  upon  the  people  with  re- 
gard to  this  portion  of  the  Education  Law,  would  be  to  injure 
the  cause  of  education  itself  as  well  as  the  sacred  ministry.  It 
would  consequently  be  to  injure  proportionately  the  cause  of 
morality  and  religion,  the  teaching  of  the  principles  whereof  must 
form  the  basis  of  every  good  system  of  primary  education.  A 
number  of  facts  tend  powerfully  to  support  this  opinion  which  I 
(irmly  hold,  which  I  formed  long  ago,  and  which  nothing  has 
yet  been  able  to  alter. 

Under  the  operation  of  some  of  our  older  education  laws  and 
under  that  of  1845,  the  clergy  were  necessarily  members  of  the 
body  of  School  Commissioners.  It  was  enacted  that  the  resident 
priest  or  minister  of  the  most  numerous  religious  congregation 
should  be  de  facto  a  School  Commissioner  for  his  locality.  But 
in  certain  localities,  more  especially  in  new  settlements,  where 
the  population  is  less  homogeneous  than  in  those  of  older  date,  it 
became  difficult  to  decide  upon  this  principle,  who  had  the  right 
to  be  the  School  Commissioner ;  and  this  provision  of  the  Act  was 
sometimes  the  source  of  very  serious  inconvenience.  Yet  this  is 
the  principle  upon  which  the  right  to  be  the  School  Commissioner 
must  be  founded,  unless  we  admit  all  the  resident  clergymen  into 
the  body  of  School  Commissioners.  In  this  case  the  number  of 
School  Commissioners  would  neither  be  regular,  fixed  nor  certain. 
It  would  continually  vary  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances, 
and  this  variation  would  be  the  origin  of  difficulties  which  it  would 
take  too  much  time  to  detail  in  this  place.  Some  would  be  local, 
and  others  would  have  reference  to  the  Education  Office,  where 
the  Superintendent,  in  the  examination  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  make  of  the  School  Returns  and  other  documents,  and  in  the 
final  action  which  he  has  to  take  upon  them,  ought  to  have  a 
uniform  and  regular  number  of  Commissioners  upon  which  to 
guide  his  decisions.  Many  members  of  the  clergy  also  remon- 
strated strongly,  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1845,  not 
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against  the  privilege  of  being  School  Commissioners  de  facto,  but 
against  the  task  imposed  upon  them  of  being  so  in  conjunction 
with  others  elected  by  the  people,  who  were  not  in  all  cases 
agreeable  to  them,  and  against  being  made  jointly  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  men  often  incompetent  and  sometimes  even  opponents 
of  education,  whom  ignorance  or  blind  prejudice  had  forced  upon 
them  as  their  colleagues. 

I  wish  therefore  that  the  Law  should  leave  to  the  clergy  and  the 
people  the  care  and  privilege  of  making  their  own  mutual  ar- 
rangements, and  of  working  together  voluntarily  in  this  matter 
for  the  greater  advantage  of  our  youth.  For  these  reasons  I  had 
no  part  in  those  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1845  under  which  the 
clergy  were  made  de  facto  Commissioners  of  Schools.  On  the 
other  hand  I  had  no  part  in  those  provisions  of  the  present  Act 
under  which  they  have  no  longer  the  privilege  of  being  so :  my 
advice,  on  the  contrary,  was  that  the  right  should  be  left  to 
them  since  it  had  been  granted  them  by  the  law  of  1845,  but  with 
permission  to  renounce  it  at  any  time  within  two  months  of  that 
at  which  the  election  of  School  Commissioners  was  to  take  place. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  4,han  to  ensure  the  active  and 
constant  co-operation  of  the  clergy  in  the  local  working  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Law ;  nothing  also  is  more  certain  than 
their  willingness  to  give  this  aid,  whenever  the  performance  of 
their  ministerial  duties  will  not  be  seriously  impeded  by  their  doing 
so.  The  past  offers  us  many  examples  in  support  of  what  I  have 
asserted.  But  a  clergyman  may  still  be  elected  a  School  Com- 
missioner by  the  inhabitants  who  are  of  his  religious  persuasion, 
when  he  may  wish  to  be  so  and  upon  such  conditions  as  he  may 
think  desirable  for  the  better  promotion  of  education  and  morality 
among  our  youth  ;  and  if  I  had  any  reason  to  think  that  he  could 
not  be  so  elected,  I  should  most  willingly  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  5th  and  6th  sections  of  the  Bill  on  which  the  present  Act  was 
founded,  which  were  first  modified  and  then  struck  out  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  session  before  last  of  the  Provincial  Parliament. 
I  think  it  well  to  give  these  two  clauses  in  this  place  : 

"  V.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  at  such  meeting  the  persons 
duly  qualified  to  vote  thereat  shall  elect  live  School  Commis- 
sioners :  Provided  always,  that  the  resident  priest  or  minister  of 
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the  most  numerous  religious  denomination  (such  congregation 
not  forming  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  population)  shall  be  of 
right  a  School  Commissioner,  over  and  above  the  number  elected 
as  above  prescribed. 

"  VI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  priest  or  minister  of  any 
persuasion,  being  of  right  a  School  Commissioner  by  virtue  of  this 
Act,  may  at  any  time  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  scho- 
lastic year,  renounce  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  his  formal  decla- 
ration delivered  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
missioners ;  and  that  any  priest  or  minister,  being  a  School  Com- 
missioner by  virtue  of  this  Act,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
perform  his  duties  as  such  during  two  months,  shall  forfeit  his 
office  of  School  Commissioner  during  his  residence  in  the  Munici- 
pality in  which  such  refusal  or  neglect  shall  have  taken  place,  but 
may  be  elected  one  of  the  School  Commissioners  at  any  subse- 
quent election." 

By  the  Edict  of  1695,  Article  25,  public  education  in  France 
was  entrusted  exclusively  to  the  clergy.  This  regulation,  though 
much  relaxed  in  practice,  continued  in  force  until  1789.  It  was 
admitted  that  there  were  serious  inconveniences  in  the  right  thus 
vested  in  the  clergy  to  appoint  and  remove  teachers.  To  re- 
medy these  inconveniences  the  Tilrs-Etats  proposed  to  add  to  the 
25th  Article  of  the  Edict  of  1695,  a  provision  by  virtue  whereof  the 
examination  previous  to  the  admission  or  removal  of  a  Teacher, 
should  be  conducted  by  the  CurS  in  the  presence  of  four  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
municipal  assemblies. 

Since  that  time,  the  clergy  have  been  alternately  admitted  or 
excluded  in  the  direction  of  public  instruction,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  the  predominant  policy  of  the  Government  or 
Legislature,  until  1 833,  when  the  university  system  was  intro- 
duced, under  which  the  clergy  is  all  but  excluded  from  the 
direction  of  primary  education. 

It  was  the  same  in  Lower  Canada  under  the  operation  of  the 
old  Education  Laws,  and  under  the  two  last  Acts. 

These  facts  which  have  occurred  in  Catholic  France  and  in 
Canada,  prove  that  it  is  better  to  abide  by  a  system  of  public 
instruction  under  which  no  party  is  excluded ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
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system  under  which  the  clergy,  the  people  and  the  Government, 
have  each  their  legitimate  share  of  power  and  co-operation  in  the 
work.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  assure  to  each  individual  and  to 
the  whole  community  the  rights  which  belong  to  them,  since  the 
clergy,  the  people  and  the  Government  represent  all  the  classes  of 
society.  It  is  by  these  means  that  we  shall  unite  every  interest 
in  favor  of  education,  and  shall  excite  and  cherish  among  the 
great  elements  of  which  society  consists,  that  feeling  of  reciprocal 
dependence  and  that  concord  which  create  strength  and  afford 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  success  of  any  undertaking.  Now 
what  is  the  fairest  and  the  most  laudable  undertaking  if  it  be  not 
that  which  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Christianity  and  of  society,  by  giving  to  our  youth  that  instruction 
of  which  they  stand  in  need,  and  ensuring  that  attention  to  their 
education  which  they  require  in  order  to  make  them  useful  and 
virtuous  citizens  ? 

2nd.  To  entrust,  by  a  purely  democratic  law,  the  education  of 
our  youth  solely  to  the  people,  more  especially  at  the  present 
time,  without  any  special  adviser  or  guide,  without  any  general 
director  to  assist  and  direct  them  in  their  proceedings,  would  be 
to  place  it  wholly  in  inexperienced  hands,  unskilled  and  incom- 
petent to  carry  out  the  law  in  a  useful  manner,  or  conformably  to 
the  wants  of  the  community  ;  it  would  be  to  expose  the  cause  of 
education,  as  well  as  that  of  morality  and  religion,  to  the  danger 
of  succumbing,  under  the  influence  of  agitators,  to  the  weight  of 
ignorance,  and  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  which  they  would  take 
advantage. 

3rd.  To  entrust,  by  an  absolute  law,  the  education  of  our  youth 
to  the  Executive  Government,  who  should  either  directly  or  by 
the  intervention  of  a  Superintendent,  carry  it  out  everywhere  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  by  centralising  all  executive  powers  in  the 
hands  and  at  the  Seat  of  Government,  would  be  to  expose  the 
law  to  odium,  and  to  the  danger  of  becoming  often  a  dead  letter, 
by  reason  of  the  distrust  which  this  would  of  necessity  excite  in 
the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  and  in  the  people, — by  the  want 
of  local  co-operation,  and  perhaps  by  an  opposition  and  resistance 
so  general  and  so  strong  that  no  power  could  prevent  its  effect ; 
it  would  be  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  just  right  of  co-ope- 
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rating  in  the  working  of  the  law,  more  especially  as  far  as  regards 
moral  and  religious  education,  which  ought  to  be  especially  their 
province  ;  it  would  be  to  deprive  the  people,  the  fathers  of  fami- 
lies and  those  liable  to  contribution,  of  the  legitimate  share  which 
in  these  capacities  at  least  they  ought  to  have  in  the  organization 
of  the  local  authorities  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  law ;  it  would 
be  to  deprive  the  people  of  an  important  part  of  their  elective 
franchise,  and  of  one  powerful  means  of  practically  convincing 
themselves  of  the  necessity  of  providing  instruction  for  their 
children,  and  of  doing  this,  at  least  in  part,  themselves,  knowingly 
and  freely  as  good  citizens  and  fathers  of  families  ;  it  would  be  to 
deprive  the  people  of  easy  means  of  themselves  acquiring  practi- 
cal instruction,  through  the  part  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
called  upon  to  take  in  the  performance  of  a  paternal  duty,  in  that 
important  business  which  ought  to  be  so  important  and  so  dear 
to  them ;  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  to  discourage  and  disgust 
them  with  education,  by  the  state  of  exclusion  and  isolation  in 
which  they  would  be  forced  to  remain  towards  their  own  children 
so  far  as  regards  their  education. 

I  go  further :  to  deprive  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  their 
legitimate  share  in  the  local  working  of  any  general  Education 
Law  and  in  popular  instruction,  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  the 
exercise  of  a  natural  right,  and  to  calumniate  them  both,  since  it 
would  be  to  say  that  they  are  both  either  opposed  to  education 
or  incompetent  to  contribute  effectually  towards  its  attainment : 
it  would  be  to  throw  contempt,  without  sufficient  reason,  upon 
the  ministry  of  auxiliaries  so  justly  jealous  of  their  right  to  assist 
in  carrying  into  effect  any  liberal  Education  Law,  and  in  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  our  youth  ;  it  would  be  to  deprive  ourselves 
for  the  future  of  that  assistance  we  have  hitherto  so  happily  deri- 
ved, from  the  zealous,  potent  and  much-to-be-desired  assistance  of 
their  intelligence,  their  influence,  their  efforts  and  their  sacrifices; 
for  the  friends  of  education  are  numerous  in  Lower  Canada, 
more  especially  among  educated  men.  A  legislation  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  veritable  monopoly  of  public  instruction,  similar  to 
the  university  system  which  has  excited  in  France  so  much  just 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  of  all  good  fathers  of 
families. 
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4th.  To  establish,  for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  a  sys- 
tem of  contribution  purely  voluntary,  left  to  local  authorities  who 
would  themselves  be  subject  in  like  manner  to  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, would  be  to  subject  the  law  to  impediments  and  difficulties 
of  a  still  graver  nature,  to  irregularities  and  uncertainty  in  its 
operation,  yet  more  great  and  serious  than  those  already  conjured 
up,  with  so  much  success  in  some  localities,  by  the  decriers  of  the 
two  last  Education  Acts. 

If  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
localities,  an  Education  Law  were  passed,  having  for  its  basis  the 
system  of  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  raising  of  a  sum  equal 
to  such  portion  of  the  legislative  grant  as  the  inhabitants  or  the 
School  Commissioners  might  think  fit,  on  conditions  purely  op- 
tional and  therefore  voluntary,  it  is  certain  that  there  would  be 
in  the  law  neither  that  regularity,  uniformity  nor  certainty  in  its 
operation  which  it  ought  of  necessity  to  have ;  still  less  could  it 
have  those  important  and  desirable  results,  the  attainment  of 
which  the  legislature  and  all  true  friends  of  education,  and  all 
those  who  wish  to  see  their  country  prosperous  and  happy,  ought 
decidedly  to  keep  in  view.  A  system  of  this  kind  was  tolerated 
under  the  Education  Acts  of  1841  and  of  1845,  and  those  whom 
experience  and  observation  can  teach,  are  now  convinced  that  no 
Act  of  which  the  fundamental  principle  is  a  system  of  purely 
voluntary  contribution,  can  ever  obtain  that  success  which  the 
interest  and  honor  of  our  country  have  long  required. 

Thus  then,  if  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  slender  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  an  Education  Act  were  passed  giving 
the  people  permission  to  raise  the  requisite  sum  by  voluntary 
contributions,  it  must  be  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions 
that  the  sum  required  must  necessarily  be  raised,  and  that  the 
local  authorities  and  teachers  might  with  all  certainty  reckon 
upon  the  working  of  the  law,  and  upon  its  result  for  the  welfare 
of  the  youth  of  the  country.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  per- 
mission accorded  to  the  inhabitants  to  raise  the  required  sum  by 
voluntary  contributions  should  not  extend  beyond  the  two  first 
months  of  the  scholastic  year,  and  notwithstanding  this  permis- 
sion, the  authorities  should  be  at  the  same  time  bound  to  lay  the 
assessment  for  school  purposes  upon  the  property  liable  to  the 
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same,  to  make  up  the  Assessment  Roll  and  to  deposit  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary -Treasurer  in  the  course  of  the  said  two 
months,  after  which  it  should  come  into  force  in  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  deposit,  if  during  that  time  the  sum  required  hy 
law  should  not  have  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  who  should  in  that  case  be  bound  to  transmit  a  certi- 
ficate under  oath  of  this  fact  to  the  School  Commissioners,  and 
this  under  a  severe  penalty,  recoverable  in  a  summary  manner. 
On  these  conditions  being  complied  with,  but  not  otherwise,  the 
Assessment  Roll,  to  be  made  and  deposited  during  the  two 
first  months  as  aforesaid,  should  become  a  dead  letter  for  the  then 
current  year. 

5th.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  yielding  to  circumstances,  the  inha- 
bitants should  be  by  law  entitled  to  reckon  upon  a  sum,  out  of 
the  portion  of  the  legislative  grant  coming  to  them,  equal  to  that 
which  they  might  raise  by  voluntary  contribution  or  otherwise, 
this  ought  only  to  be  done  in  favor  of  a  certain  number  of  new 
and  very  poor  parishes,  the  agricultural  revenue  whereof,  accord- 
ing to  the  then  last  census,  should  not  exceed  a  certain  amount, 
by  which  their  poverty  would  be  sufficiently  established,  at  least 
with  regard  to  their  means  derived  from  the  source  aforesaid.  I 
have  already  suggested  an  exception  of  this  kind  in  my  Report  of 
1846. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  of  these  provisions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Common  School  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  passed  by  the  same  men,  in 
the  same  Session  of  the  same  Parliament,  although  the  Superin- 
tendent for  that  portion  of  the  Province  mentions  in  his  last 
Report,  that  in  several  localities,  the  preceding  Act,  based  on  the 
same  principles,  would  not  work  at  all.  For  there  also  the  word 
"  Tax  "  has  been  made  a  handle  of ;  co-ercion  has  had  its  oppo- 
nents, and  the  two  last  Common  School  Acts  their  opposition. 

Out  of  2,925  School  Districts  in  Upper  Canada,  336  were 
apparently  without  schools  in  1846  ;  and  the  local  authorities  of 
20  Townships  had  omitted  to  send  School  Returns  to  the  Super- 
intendent-in-Chief  of  Education  for  that  year. 

6th.  To  entrust  public  instruction  to  the  Rural  Municipalities, 
or  to  make  it  dependent  on  them  in  all  material  and  administrative 
matters,  would  be,  according  to  me,  the  most  uncertain  of  all  the 
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provisions  which  could  be  adopted  in  a  law,  or  rather  that  which 
would  most  certainly  arrest  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
and  destroy  education.  The  experience  of  more  than  five  con- 
secutive years,  and  the  annals  of  the  said  Municipalities,  prove 
the  correctness  of  my  opinion  in  this  respect.  In  proof  of  what  I 
now  say,  it  would  suffice  to  cite,  as  examples,  what  has  taken 
place  at  Nicolet,  at  St.  Martin,  and  at  Dundee. 

In  truth,  the  annals  of  the  Municipalities  are  filled  with  pro- 
ceedings and  facts,  which  have  been  there  ostentatiously  regis- 
tered, against  public  instruction.     It  gives  me  great  pain  to  make 
the  statement,  but  I  owe  it  to  justice  and  to  the  holiness  of  the 
cause  which  has  been  specially  entrusted  to  me,  to  state  that  the 
intervention  of  the  Rural  Municipalities  has  excited  more  real 
difficulties,  more  impediments  of  every  kind  to  the  working  of  the 
School  Laws  since  1841,  than  all  other  causes  put  together.    No 
parties  have  taken  more  advantage  of  the  defects  and  ambigui- 
ties in  the  two  last  laws  than  the  Rural  Municipalities,  more 
especially  of  the  clerical  error  which  by  some  inexplicable  fatality 
gives  the  Rural  Municipality  the  power  (very  ambiguously  how- 
ever) of  amending  the  Assessment  Roll  made  by  the  School  Com- 
missioners.    I  could  write  a  volume  in  support  of  this  allegation 
if  this  would  be  either  necessary  or  useful ;  but  the  fact  is  one  of 
public  notoriety,  and  all  that  I  could  say  more  than  I  have  done 
would  therefore  be  superfluous  and  useless.     For  this  reason  I 
think  it  right  to  stop  here,  and  to  state  most  peremptorily,  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  entrust  the  smallest  share  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  Elementary  Education  Law,  to  the  Rural  Munici- 
palities. 

7th.  To  limit,  by  any  act  of  general  legislation,  the  number  of 
schools  according  to  some  one  fixed  principle,  would  be  perhaps 
the  thing  which  it  would  be  most  difficult  so  to  do  as  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  principle  to  be  adopted  as  the  basis,  upon  which  the  number 
of  schools  should  be  determined,  must  be  either  the  extent  of  the 
Parishes  or  Townships  respectively,  or  the  number  of  children  of 
age  to  attend  school  therein  resident. 

To  limit  the  number  of  schools  according  to  the  extent  of  inha- 
bited ground,  or  according  to  some  fixed  distance,  would  be  in 
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many  cases  to  expose  the  schools  to  he  overcrowded  with  chil- 
dren, and  in  others  to  he  attended  hy  very  few  pupils ;  for  the 
population  is  not  everywhere  equally  distributed.  To  make  the 
number  of  resident  children  of  age  to  attend  school  the  basis  of 
limitation,  would  be  to  expose  a  great  number  of  the  children  to 
the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  education,  by  rea- 
son of  the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  are  frequently  dis- 
persed and  the  difficulties  of  transport. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of  establishing,  without  any  atten- 
tion to  these  principles,  only  one  or  two  schools  in  a  Parish, 
would  not  remedy  the  serious  inconveniences  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned ;  and  there  would  be  so  much  injustice  in  compelling  the 
inhabitants  to  contribute  equally  to  these  two  schools,  that  the 
measure  would  be  enough  to  make  them  rise  en  masse  against  the 
law. 

From  the  establishment  of  only  two,  or  even  of  only  one  school 
in  each  Scholastic  Municipality,  one  of  two  tilings  must  necessarily 
result ;  either  the  greater  number  of  the  children  could  not  attend 
school  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  or  if  they  were  able  to 
do  so  generally,  it  must  be  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  morals, 
their  health  and  even  of  their  education  itself ;  for  in  such  case 
there  must  inevitably  be,  as  regards  the  Teacher,  a  want  of  proper 
superintendence  and  of  sufficient  attention  to  each  in  particular,  and 
as  regards  local  accommodation,  a  want  of  room,  air,  and  perhaps 
of  proper  cleanliness  ;  and  the  pupils  would  thereby  be  exposed  in 
a  high  degree  to  the  loss  of  their  time,  of  their  habits  of  diligence, 
and  of  their  morals  and  health  besides.  I  have  visited  schools  where 
the  children,  crowded  and  in  disorder  under  the  influence  of  these 
circumstances  united,  presented  a  pitiable  appearance.  Such 
would,  however,  be  the  fatal  consequences  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  would  inevitably  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  school,  or  even  of  two  schools,  in  each  Parish 
or  Township,  unless  several  diligent  and  able  Teachers  were 
obtained  for  each  school,  and  spacious  and  comfortable  accommo- 
dation provided  for  the  children,  who  by  reason  of  their  number 
and  the  distance  they  live  from  the  school,  ought  to  be  divided 
among  three  or  four  schools;  this  would  subject  the  School  Com- 
missioners to  the  same  expense  without  obtaining  an  equally  good 
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result,  and  without  giving  the  parents  or  the  children  the  same 
satisfaction  which  they  might  afford  them  by  having  several  good 
schools. 

It  is  therefore  best  to  leave  to  the  School  Commissioners,  as 
heretofore,  the  power  of  fixing  the  schools  under  their  control  at 
such  number  as  to  them  may  appear  most  proper  to  advance  the 
interests  of  education,  and  most  consistent  with  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances ;  provided,  however,  that  their  decision  in  this  res- 
pect be  approved  by  three  resident  School  Visitors  not  being 
School  Commissioners,  in  order  to  prevent  the  schools  from  being 
unduly  multiplied.  They  might  also,  and  the  provision  would 
be  a  very  proper  one,  be  obliged  to  establish  a  Model  School 
whenever  the  number  of  resident  children  of  age  to  attend  school 
should  be  over  1000,  with  full  liberty  to  establish  one  when  the 
number  of  resident  children  between  the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen 
should  be  under  1000,  if  their  means  should  allow  them  to  do  90. 
But  they  might  establish  an  Elementary  School  on  a  superior  foot- 
ing even  when  it  should  not  be  a  Model  School. 

8th.  To  entrust  the  education  to  the  arbitrary  direction  of 
the  Superintendent,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  which  should  contain  but  a 
few  clauses,  embracing  only  the  fundamental  principles  which  were 
to  serve  as  his  basis  of  action,  and  leaving  all  the  details  at  his  dis- 
posal, would  be  to  hold  him  up  as  a  mark  for  opposition,  and  to 
cause  his  duties  to  become  much  more  difficult  than  they  now  are, 
even  if  he  should  give  the  clergy  and  the  people  the  full  share,  and 
even  more  than  the  share,  they  now  have  in  the  local  working 
out  of  the  law. 

When,  in  compliance  with  the  evident  intention  of  the  5th  ar- 
ticle of  the  50th  section  of  the  present  Act,  and  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty  assigned  to  me  by  the  3rd  article  of  the  35th  section, 
I  recommended  the  teaching  of  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages simultaneously  in  our  own  Model  Schools,  a  cry  was 
raised  by  correspondence  in  a  public  journal  against  this  recom- 
mendation, at  first  because  the  thing  was  considered  impractica- 
ble, and  afterwards  because  it  was  pretended  that  it  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  Act,  and  the  Superintendent  was  accused  of  assum- 
ing a  power  which  the  law  did  not  give  him.  This  fact  justifies 
us  in  supposing  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  kind  which  would 
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not  fail  to  occur,  if  the  Superintendent  were  left  with  power  to 
legislate  ex  officio  in  education  matters. 

Nevertheless,  the  friends  of  practical  education  understanding 
how  important  it  is  for  the  better  conducting  of  daily  business,  and 
for  the  greater  advantage  in  social  relations,  to  speak  and  write 
both  English  and  French  well,  these  two  languages,  which  have 
become  universal  in  Europe  and  on  this  Continent,  are  now 
taught  simultaneously  in  our  best  schools,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  interested, 

The  principal  reason  which  has  been  assigned  in  support  of 
the  proposal  for  having  an  Education  Law  which  would  contain 
only  a  few  clauses  as  above  mentioned,  is,  that  any  other  law 
will  always  be,  like  the  present  Act,  too  diffuse  and  too  compli- 
cated ;  that  for  the  greater  number  of  the  parties  interested  it  will 
be  obscure  and  unintelligible,  and  that  the  proposed  mode  of  legis- 
lation would  remedy  this  evil. 

But  are  we  very  sure  of  attaining  the  end  proposed  in  this  res- 
pect, even  by  means  of  a  law  which  should  contain  only  a  few 
fundamental  clauses?  And  then,  admitting  that  these  clauses 
were  perfect  in  themselves,  can  we  be  certain  that  the  Superin- 
tendent, in  the  details  which  he  is  empowered  to  add  to  the  law, 
will  not  abuse  his  power,  and  that  these  details  will  not  themselves 
be  obscure  and  sometimes  contrary  even  to  the  principles  of  the 
law?  At  any  rate,  the  Superintendent  would  be  constantly  ex- 
posed to  be  reproached  with  both  these  faults,  and  this  perhaps 
even  without  reason,  and  without  foundation, — and  then  what  be- 
comes of  his  ministry  ? 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  School  Act  is  diffuse  and  complicated, 
obscure  and  unintelligible ;  but  under  the  peculiar  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  placed 
with  regard  to  one  another,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  people  think  to 
abridge  and  simplify  this  Act,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  in  it 
all  that  is  necessary ;  it  is  not  so  easy  as  people  think  to  render 
it  more  clear  and  intelligible  without  introducing  into  it  fresh 
obscurities  and  ambiguities.  It  is  very  easy  to  destroy  a  law  by 
abandoning  it  to  be  the  butt  of  caprice  and  bad  passions,  and 
handing  it  over  to  the  mercy  of  party  spirit  and  the  ambitious 
influence  of  personal  interest  which  will  accelerate  its  ruin ;  but  it 
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is  not  so  easy  as  it  is  supposed,  to  draw  it  up  better,  or  really  to 
make  it  to  perfect,  more  especially  when  so  many  persons 
whose  business  it  is  not  and  who  are  without  experience  in  the 
matter,  insist  upon  having  a  hand  in  the  work. 

The  legislation  of  all  enlightened  countries  shews  us  that  good 
laws,  and  more  especially  good  education  laws,  are  the  result 
of  calm  and  persevering  experience,  acquired  by  long  and  contin- 
ued observation,  and  profound  and  unceasing  meditation.  Nearly 
three  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  foundations  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Public  Education  were  first  laid  in  France,  and  yet  the 
law  there  is  still  very  far  from  giving  perfect  satisfaction  to  all, 
An  influential  portion  of  the  community  urgently  demand  ano- 
ther system  of  instruction,  and  it  seems  that  the  legislature  has 
not  yet  done  with  this  important  question,  since  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  has  but  very  lately  laid  the  draft  of  a 
new  Education  Law  before  the  Chambers.  The  present  Common 
School  Law  for  Upper  Canada  is  the  third  since  1841,  and  it  con- 
tains 45  sections,  to  which  11  others  have  been  since  added  by- 
way of  amendments,  under  an  Act  passed  for  that  purpose  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  The  Education  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  on  which  that  of  Upper  Canada  is  founded,  (as  our 
own  is  also  in  part,)  contains  200  Sections,  and  has  been  twice 
amended  since  1841. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  justified  in  expecting  very  soon  to  have 
a  perfect  Education  Law,  however  succinct  and  brief  it  may  be  • 
more  especially  if,  as  heretofore,  so  many  persons  have  a  hand  in 
it,  and  if  it  be  got  up  in  too  much  haste.  We  ought  to  endeavour 
to  have  all  our  laws  as  liberal,  as  clear  and  succinct  as  possible, 
and,  above  all,  those  which  immediately  concern  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  carrying  out  of  which  is  entrusted  to  them ; 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  to  change  them  too  often, 
and  we  should  do  so  the  less  frequently  because  by  every  change 
we  render  the  working  of  the  law  more  difficult  and  more  uncer- 
tain. 

The  people  of  Lower  Canada  are  still  but  little  accustomed  to 
carry  out  themselves  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed ;  it 
may  even  be  said  that  except  the  Imperial  Act  of  1791,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  first  enjoyed  a  constitution. 
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they  have  had  as  yet  but  two  laws  entrusted  to  them  to  carry 
out,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Union  Act.  These  laws  are,  the  Act 
of  1796  for  the  maintenance  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Common 
School  Act,  which  underwent  frequent  modifications  up  to  1836, 
when  it  ceased  to  be  in  force.  For  it  cannot  properly  be  said 
that  the  Agricultural  Act,  and  that  establishing  Commissioners 
for  the  Trial  of  Small  Causes  were  of  a  nature  to  require  much  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  people,  although  they  derive  much 
benefit  from  them,  and  more  especially  from  that  relating  to 
Agriculture. 

The  people  of  Lower  Canada,  still  generally  possessing  but  little 
education,  and  more  particularly  but  little  accustomed  to  take  part  in 
carrying  out  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  are  naturally 
enough  afraid  of  those  of  which  they  do  not  at  first  thoroughly 
understand  the  object  and  the  means  proposed  for  its  attainment; 
witness  the  opposition  which  they  made  to  the  Road  Act,  and 
which  has  been  made  to  the  present  School  Law  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  But  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
when  they  are  accustomed  to  the  working  of  a  law,  they  become 
attached  to  it  as  to  their  household  gods ;  witness  again  the  af- 
fection they  shewed  for  this  very  Road  Act,  when  under  a  new 
law  they  were  forced  to  abandon  it ;  witness  also  the  attachment 
they  already  shew  to  the  present  School  Law. 

In  fact  the  people  now  understanding  better  the  object  of  the 
School  Law,  and  the  means  which  it  places  at  their  disposal  for 
the  attainment  of  its  object,  have,  generally  speaking,  learned 
how  to  appreciate  the  Act  and  to  bring  these  means  into  practice 
in  a  manner  which  does  honour  to  their  feelings  and  to  their  natu- 
ral good  sense.  The  people  are  beginning  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  working  of  the  law ;  they  take  part  in  it  with  interest  and 
even  zeal,  and  appreciate  its  good  results.  It  would  therefore  be 
very  inadvisable  to  turn  them  aside  and  discourage  them  by  a 
legislation  entirely  different,  which  must  necessarily  have  the  ef- 
fect of  losing  for  them  all  the  fruit  of  that  experience  which  they 
have  acquired  at  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  like  those  of  Scotland, 
where  the  system  of  elementary  instruction  produces  such  admi- 
rable results,  will  soon  contract  by  practice  the  habit  of  paying 
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less  attention  to  the  law  and  to  its  weak  points, — less  to  the  legality 
of  the  means  and  proceedings  of  those  who  carry  it  into  execution, — 
less  to  the  rules  and  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tribution, than  to  the  objects  of  the  law,  which  they  will  soon  come 
to  feel  and  know  as  if  by  intuition. 

By  enacting  yearly,  as  we  have  done  in  this  country  since  1838, 
new  and  very  often  very  different  laws  for  the  same  purpose,  laws 
too  which  are  continually  amended,  the  people  are  fatigued,  dis- 
gusted and  excited,  and  I  may  say  demoralized  by  being  made 
unquiet,  distrustful,  inconstant,  turbulent  and  ungrateful  towards 
their  own  friends.  For  inconstancy,  ingratitude  and  instability  in 
a  people  are  in  fact  demoralization.  Unhappy  is  the  nation 
which  is  a  prey  to  them.  If  ingratitude  is  not  in  our  day  pun- 
ished with  death,  as  it  was  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  people  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  not  the  less  now, 
as  it  was  then,  a  degrading  vice. 

It  is  important  then,  for  the  interests  of  public  morality  as  well 
as  of  popular  instruction,  not  to  make  too  frequent  and  serious 
changes  in  a  law  so  general  in  its  application  as  the  Elementary 
School  Act,  the  execution  whereof  in  order  that  it  may  be  easy, 
ought  to  be  as  simple  and  as  agreeable  to  the  people  as  possible. 

^th.  The  project  of  a  double  Education  Law,  or  of  a  system  of 
double  superintendence  for  matters  relative  to  public  instruction,  one 
to  be  exclusively  for  Catholics  and  the  other  exclusively  for  Protes- 
tants, would,  according  to  me,  be  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be 
impolitic.  The  principle  of  such  a  system,  if  admitted,  would  do  but 
little  honor  to  the  country  as  regards  the  civilization  and  liberal- 
ity of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  less  because  its  application  might 
be  claimed  to  an  infinite  extent ;  for  there  are  among  Protestants 
a  number  of  religious  sects,  different  and  exclusive,  who  are  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other  as  they  are  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

A  double  Education  Law !  or  two  separate  departments  for  the 
superintendence  of  Public  Instruction  !  In  good  sooth  we  might 
as  well  at  once  introduce  the  double  system  into  every  other  ad- 
ministrative department ;  we  might  have  for  instance  two 
shrievalties,  two  judicial  benches  for  each  kind  of  court,  two  com- 
mandants of  the  militia,  and  perhaps  also  two  parliaments  and 
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two  governors.  It  is  evident  that  the  system  of  double  superin- 
tendence for  public  instruction  is  impracticable  ;  it  would  be  as 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  true  philosophy  as  with  those 
of  true  political  economy.  I  will  not  therefore  stop  longer  to  dis- 
cuss this  exclusive  proposition.  It  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  the  possibility  of  interference  with  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  any  one,  that  the  inhabitants  who  are  in  a  minority  in  any 
given  locality,  should  possess,  as  they  do  under  the  26th  section 
of  the  present  Act,  the  privilege  of  establishing  dissentient 
schools  for  themselves,  where  the  principles  of  their  religious  be- 
lief may  be  safe  from  insult  and  from  any  spirit  of  proselytism,  the 
practice  or  influence  of  which  they  might  have  reason  to  fear  in 
the  Common  Schools. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  this  advantage  is  better  assured  by  the 
law  to  the  inhabitants  of  one  religious  persuasion  than  to  those  of 
another  in  Lower  Canada :  for,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Catholics  are 
in  a  majority  in  the  Seigniories,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Protes- 
tants are  in  a  majority  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Townships 
and  in  the  Judicial  District  of  Gaspe  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
either  religious  persuasion  who  are  in  a  majority  in  some  parts, 
are  in  a  minority  in  others,  and  vice-versa.  This  fact  proves  how 
important  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  of  that  Christian  frater- 
nity by  which  we  ought  all  to  be  bound  together,  more  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  the  general  and  common  good,  like  public 
instruction,  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  religious  persuasion  who 
are  in  a  majority  in  any  Municipality,  should  be  liberal,  tolerant 
and  charitable  towards  those  who  are  in  the  minority ,  because  those 
who  are  in  the  majority  in  one  place,  have  always  some  of  their 
religious  persuasion  who  are  in  a  minority  elsewhere;  because  also, 
by  that  continual  fluctuation  to  which  the  elements  of  society  are 
subject,  those  who  are  in  a  majority  to-day,  may  be  in  a  minority 
to-morrow ;  and  because,  the  sympathy  between  men  of  the  same 
religious  faith,  as  between  those  of  the  same  political  creed,  being 
always  great  and  inevitable,  those  in  a  majority,  whose  fellows 
being  a  minority  in  some  other  place,  should  be  ill-treated,  would 
be  led  to  bitter  recrimination  and  even  to  reprisals,  the  painful 
and  distressing  consequences  of  which  could  not  be  prevented. 
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Under  the  former  Education  Acts  of  Lower  Canada,  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  minority  had  not  by  law  the  right  of  establishing  dis- 
sentient schools ;  all  the  schools  under  the  operation  of  the  Act 
were  necessarily  common,  and  all  the  resident  children,  without 
any  distinction  of  origin  or  religious  belief,  had  easy  and  free 
access  to  them,  and  every  thing  went  on  apparently  as  well  or 
better  in  this  respect  than  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
School  Law. 

By  means,  however,  of  the  books  adopted  in  the  mixed  schools 
in  Ireland  and  the  use  of  which  is  rapidly  extending  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Upper  Canada,  we  can  now 
more  easily  have  our  Common  Schools  on  a  good  footing  under 
the  present  School  Law  than  we  could  under  former  Education 
Acts. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  banished  from  our  Common  Schools.  Certainly  not ! 
Religious  and  moral  instruction  must  be  the  foundation  of  every 
good  system  of  public  instruction.  But  there  are  places  where 
we  must  yield  to  circumstances,  and  in  the  schools  in  which  we 
must  prudently  abstain  from  all  dogmatic  instruction  during 
school  hours.  In  these  special  and  exceptional  cases,  the  charge  of 
such  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  left  to  the  members  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  several  religious  persuasions,  and  to  the  parents. 
This  special  instruction  ought  then  to  be  given  in  the  churches 
under  the  auspices  of  the  clergymen  of  each  religious  per- 
suasion, and  in  the  family  circle,  under  the  care  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  by  means  of  particular,  instructions,  of  good  advice, 
good  books,  and  good  example,  used  in  all  cases,  for  this  object 
so  important  to  society,  with  the  same  care  and  devoted  attention 
as  if  the  children  did  not  attend  school. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  Teachers,  in  charge  of 
Common  or  Mixed  Schools,  from  teaching  between  school  hours, 
and  to  children  of  their  own  persuasion,  the  principles  of  the  reli- 
gion professed  by  their  parents.  This  portion  of  the  local 
administration  of  the  law  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  clergymen 
of  each  religious  denomination,  who,  in  directing  what  books 
relating  to  morals  and  religion  are  to  be  used,  may,  at  the 
same  sime,  direct  what  part  Teachers  of  their  own  religious  per- 
suasion are  to  take  in  teaching  the  principles  of  religion ;  the 
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thing  ought  to  be  understood,  and  was  understood  so  well  under 
the  operation  of  our  old  school  laws,  that  without  any  special 
legislation  on  the  subject  the  practice  was  generally  veiy  good. 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  provisions  of  the  26th  section 
of  the  present  Act  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  the  parties 
interested  have  in  view,  giving,  however,  to  the  Trustees  of  dis- 
sentient schools  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  requisite 
to  constitute  them  a  distinct  Corporation  for  the  management  of 
the  schools  under  their  control,  and  making  them  independent  of 
the  School  Commissioners  for  the  locality  in  which  they  reside. 

10th.  Of  all  the  faults  of  the  present  School  Law  which  have 
been  announced  by  its  opponents,  that  provision  which  constitutes 
only  one  Superintendent  of  Education  is,  according  to  them,  the 
greatest.     But  the  law,  new  and  imperfect  as  it  otherwise  is, 
like  its  predecessors,  operates  generally  well  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  only  one  Superintendent.     In  the  Lower  Provinces, 
and  in  several  of  the  United  States,  where  nothing  is  spared  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  people,  and 
where  the  people  are  so  prosperous,  the  general  working  of  the 
School  Law  is  entrusted  to  a  single  Superintendent  for  each  State. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  twenty-two  Superintendents  of  Education 
in  Upper  Canada,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  a  special  tax,  levied 
for  this  purpose  upon  the  inhabitants,  by  the  Municipal  Councils. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  living  on  a  soil  and  in  a 
climate  much  more  favorable  for  agricultural  purposes,  are  rich  in 
comparison  to  those  of  Lower  Canada ;  and  yet  they  complain  of 
this  provision  in  their  Law,  and  their  Common  School  Act  does 
not  work  better  there  than  ours  does  here,  although  they  have  no 
political  aspirants  to  decry  the  law  for  the  sake  of  gaining  popu- 
larity with  the  inhabitants.     If  I  had  not  a  knowledge  of  these 
notorious  facts  from  other  sources,  I  might  support  my  statement, 
by  the  grave  and  elaborate  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of 
education,  inserted  in   No.  9  of  the  British  American  Journal, 
published  in  this  city. 

With  regard  to  this  question,  if  I  consulted  only  my  personal 
interest,  I  should  willingly  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Super- 
intendent for  each  County,  or  at  least  for  each  Judicial  District,  as 
proposed,  because  the  duties  they  would  have  to  perform  would 
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tend  greatly  to  lighten  the  work  and  responsibility  of  the  Super- 
intendent-in-chief. But  there  are  general  interests  which  I  have 
no  right  to  sacrifice  to  any  particular  interest. 

If  the  proposed  measure  has  its  good  side,  it  has  most  assuredly 
also  its  bad  side.  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
Superintendents  should,  as  in  Upper  Canada,  be  indemnified  for 
their  disbursements  and  travelling  expenses,  and  paid  for  their  time 
and  trouble,  by  means  of  an  additional  tax  to  be  levied  on  our 
poor  country  ;people.  And  one  of  two  things  would  happen  ; 
either  we  must  levy  and  allow  them  a  tolerably  handsome  sum, 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  services  of  educated,  fit  and 
zealous  men,  of  independent  means,  or  we  should  not  generally 
be  able  to  induce  men  having  these  qualifications,  and  an  honorable 
standing  in  society,  to  abandon  their  business  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  upon  themselves  the  duties  assigned  to  a  County  Super- 
intendent. Not  to  speak  of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  duties,  the 
emoluments  would  not  be  worth  their  while.  Yet  these  qualifi- 
cations are  indispensable  in  a  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
unless  he  possessed  them  in  a  high  degree,  with  many  others,  such 
as  energy,  activity,  patience,  prudence,  impartiality,  and  justice 
in  all  his  proceedings,  in  all  his  doings,  in  all  his  actions,  in  every 
step  he  took,  it  would  be  much  to  be  feared  that  his  ministry 
would  be  rather  an  embarrassment  and  a  nuisance  than  an  efficient 
and  useful  office.  These  Superintendents  must  also  have  a  strong 
feeling  of  subordination  and  of  perfect  submission  to  the  orders 
of  the  Superintendent-in-chief,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reckon  upon  that  regularity  and  uniformity  so  desirable  in  the 
working  of  the  law.  Now,  men,  possessing  the  qualifications 
above  mentioned,  and  whom  the  offer  of  a  trifling  gain  could 
not  tempt,  would  not  generally  be  willing  to  accept  an  office  of 
this  kind  upon  these  indispensable  conditions  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that,  as  these  indispensable  qualifications  might  be 
wanting  in  some  of  the  men  who  would  offer  themselves  for  the 
office,  they  would  be  incompetent  to  perform  its  duties  with  advan- 
tage. It  is  not  those  who,  having  nothing  to  sacrifice,  might,  in 
consideration  of  a  small  indemnity,  offer  their  services  as  local 
Superintendents,  who  are  the  men  most  suitable  to  the  office ;  and 
whether  they  were  competent  or  not,  this  indemnity  must,  of 
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course,  be  paid  to  them  by  means  of  a  special  fund  which  must  be 
furnished  either  by  the  parties  liable  to  contribution  or  by  the 
Government.  From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  far  from  being 
able  to  reckon  upon  useful  and  efficient  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  local  Superintendents,  we  should  have  every  reason  to  fear  that 
they  would  contribute  to  embarrass  the  local  working  of  the  law, 
and  to  occasion  an  increase  of  expense  without  producing  any 
effect  or  result  tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  for  each 
would  wish  to  act  upon  his  own  system. 

And  then,  to  whom  should  the  apppointment  of  these  local 
Superintendents  be  entrusted  ?  To  the  people  ?  But,  if  it  be  left 
to  the  people,  especially  at  a  time  when  there  remains  still  so 
much  of  prejudice  and  even  of  excitement,  there  would  be  too  much 
cause  to  fear  that  their  choice  would  fall  either  on  candidates 
more  anxious  for  the  office  than  competent  to  perform  its  duties, 
or  upon  persons  very  worthy  and  competent  indeed,  but  whose  dis- 
position, which  might  not  be  sufficiently  attended  to  before-hand, 
would  not  be  such  as  would  make  them  fit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  Superintendent,  with  all  that  advantage  which 
might  otherwise  be  reasonably  expected  from  their  ministry. 
For  a  taste  for  the  thing  is  necessary  as  well  as,  zeal  and  devo- 
tedness  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  appointment  of  the  local  Superinten- 
dents be  left  to  the  Executive  Government,  it  might  be  scarcely 
more  judiciously  exercised,  and  appointments  might  be  made,  at 
least  sometimes,  from  political  considerations,  in  order  to  place 
zealous  partizans  in  power,  and  in  this  case  the  Superintendents 
would  be  so  many  agents,  so  many  ministerial  supporters,  more 
occupied  with  politics,  and  with  the  wishes  of  their  masters  and 
the  means  of  keeping  them  in  power,  than  with  public  education 
and  the  means  of  extending  its  benefits.  The  superintendence  of 
education  might  thus  become  a  political  office,  by  which  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  would  be  necessarily  increased,  or  at  least  op- 
position would  be  excited  to  the  superintendence,  and  to  the  pre- 
judice already  existing  in  some  places  against  compulsory  assess- 
ment would  be  added  political  prejudices  still  stronger  and  per- 
haps uncontrollable. 
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In  a  country  like  Lower  Canada,  where  the  population  is 
mixed,  and  composed  of  members  divided  into  different  religious 
persuasions,  the  several  shades  of  political  opinion  are  stronger  and 
more  decided  than  in  a  country  where  the  population  is  homoge- 
neous and  of  one  and  the  same  religious  creed,  and  anything  that 
would  tend  to  give  to  education  a  political  turn,  or  even  a  politi- 
cal colouring,  would  necessarily  excite  the  opposition  of  one  party 
or  another.  It  is  therefore  very  important,  for  the  common  good 
of  all,  that  in  this  country  the  direction  of  public  instruction 
should  be  placed  on  a  basis  perfectly  independent  in  these  res- 
pects, independent  of  all  political  influence  or  consideration ; 
otherwise,  all  things  being  equal  in  other  respects,  it  would  never 
command  the  same  degree  of  success.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not 
stand  alone  in  this  opinion,  and  among  those  who  hold  it  with  me 
and  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  of  public  instruction 
in  this  country,  I  have  pleasure  in  citing  the  opinion  expressed 
upon  this  subject  by  the  Honorable  Judge  C.  Mondelet,  in  his 
letters  upon  Elementary  Education.  The  talents  of  the  Honora- 
ble Judge,  his  patriotism  and  the  very  particular  attention  which 
he  has  given  to  the  subject  of  public  instruction,  give  great  weight 
to  his  opinion  on  the  matter  in  question. 

Under  the  Upper  Canada  Education  Act  of  1843,  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  was  de  facto  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
that  portion  of  the  Province,  having  an  Assistant  who,  under  his 
direction,  was  bound  to  do  everything  which  the  law  required  of 
the  Superintendent.  Now  the  office  of  Provincial  Secretary  was 
necessarily,  as  such,  a  political  one,  and  thus  a  political  character 
and  influence  were  in  effect  given  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  which  was  pleasing  enough,  it  is  true,  to  the  minis- 
terial party,  but  which  was  repudiated  by  the  opposition.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Assistant  as  well  as  his  superior,  had 
both  to  encounter  a  strong  resistance  from  the  opposite  party. 

And,  by  this  provision  of  the  law,  the  name,  consideration  and 
influence  which  he  stood  in  need  of  for  the  effective  performance 
of  his  duty,  were  denied  to  the  functionary  who  was  virtually 
charged  with  all  the  work,  and  his  labor  was  still  further  aug- 
mented by  his  being  placed  under  the  necessity  of  corresponding 
constantly  with  his  superior  on  the  subject  of  education.     These 
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inconveniences  being  taken  into  consideration,  this  provision  of 
the  law  was  repealed  in  1846,  and  the  superintendence  of  educa- 
tion was  taken  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  thereupon 
ceased  to  have  a  political  character. 

Under  the  Elementary  Education  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
on  which  that  of  Upper  Canada  is  based,  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
is  de  facto  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  an  Assis- 
tant ;  but  even  now,  feeling  the  inconveniences  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above,  the  people  demand  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  be  made  independent  of  politics,  as  it  is  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States. 

Now  what  ought  to  be  the  salaries  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dents for  the  conduct  of  public  education?  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  sum  of  £150  would  suffice  for  each,  in  addition  to  £100 
for  travelling  expenses  and  other  incidental  disbursements.  Now 
there  are  36  Counties  in  Lower  Canada,  and  at  the  rate  aforesaid 
the  36  Superintendents  would  absorb  the  sum  of  £9,000  per 
annum. 

But  a  proposal  is  made  to  divide  Lower  Canada  into  no  more 
than  20  School  Districts,  and  to  appoint  a  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  each  of  these,  with  the  salary  above  mentioned  and 
the  same  allowance  for  travelling  expenses,  &c.  These  20  Super- 
intendents would  still  absorb  not  less  than  £5,000  yearly.  This 
latter  plan  appears  more  inviting,  and  yet  it  will  be  seen  that 
considering  the  resources  of  the  country  it  would  subject  the  ad- 
ministration to  very  considerable  additional  expense. 

Another  plan  proposed  is  to  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation for  each  Judicial  District  with  the  salary  of  a  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Courts,  that  is  of  £500  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the 
Public  Chest,  but  without  adding  anything  to  this  for  travelling 
expenses  and  other  contingent  disbursements.  At  this  rate,  admit- 
ting that  the  County  of  Ottawa  be  erected  into  a  Judicial  District, 
as  from  its  population,  its  distance  from  Montreal  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  transport,  it  ought  to  be,  six  Superintendents  of  Educa- 
tion would  cost  the  province  the  sum  of  £3,000  annually,  besides 
the  expenses  of  the  Education  Department,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Superintendent-in-Chief  for  Lower  Canada.  An  expenditure  of 
this  amount  for  one  single  object,  the  advantage  of  which  is  suffi- 
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ciently  problematical,  is  a  subject  worth  considering  more  than 
once. 

Thus  stands  the  matter.  Nevertheless  if  it  be  deemed  expe- 
dient to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  local  Superintendents,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  District  Superintendents  would  be  better  than 
County  Superintendents,  and  that  six  would  be  a  number  amply 
sufficient.  This  number  is  preferable,  because  in  the  first  place 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  obtain  educated  and  zealous  men  ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  make  the  machinery  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment less  complicated ;  and  in  the  third  place  because  it  would  be 
easier  for  the  government  to  pay  all  the  expenses  out  of  the  Public 
Chest.  In  this  case  the  local  Superintendents  might  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  in  Council  with  the  advice  and  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Superintendent-in-Chief,  their  powers  being  such  as 
should  not  tend  to  deprive  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  conferred  on  them  by  their  election  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  should  at  the  same  time  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
office  of  these  Superintendents  should  have  no  political  character. 
In  any  case,  it  is  urgently  requisite  that  more  liberal  aid  than 
heretofore  should  be  afforded  to  the  Education  Office  which  is  in 
many  respects  in  a  state  of  absolute  suffering. 

It  is,  however,  very  easy  to  obtain  an  equally  good  result  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  such  Superintendents,  by  means  of  the 
local  Visitors  provided  for  by  the  Act,  who  without  removal  from 
their  homes  or  any  travelling  expenses  whatever,  are  able  to  visit 
the  schools  in  their  respective  localities  with  as  much  zeal,  inter- 
est and  earnestness  as  pleasure.  This  system  was  put  into 
practice,  with  great  advantage,  under  the  old  education  laws  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  it  cannot  again 
be  made  use  of  with  the  same  good  effect. 

This  plan  of  superintendence  is  preferable  because  its  operation 
is  entrusted  to  men  who,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  residents  in 
the  midst  of  the  persons  liable  to  contribution,  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  places  and  persons  concerned,  which  enables 
them  to  judge  better  of  facts  and  things ;  because  they  are  identi- 
fied with  the  inhabitants  in  all  their  local  interests  and  in  all 
that  concerns  their  common  welfare ;  and  because  their  residence 
on  the  spot,  their  local  influence  and  identity  of  interest  with  the 
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parties  liable  to  contribution,  and  more  especially  with  the  heads 
of  families,  ensure  their  real  and  effective  co-operation  with  the 
Superintendent  and  School  Commissioners. 

It  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  and  has  even  been  represented 
as  ridiculous,  that  exalted  functionaries,  civil,  judicial  and  ecclesi- 
astical, should  be  School  Visitors,  as  they  are  under  the  33rd  Sec- 
tion of  the  present  School  Act.  But  this  plan  was  practised 
with  advantage  under  the  operation  of  the  old  Lower  Canada 
school  laws,  and  it  is  the  practice  in  all  civilized  countries  where 
a  regular  system  of  public  instruction  is  in  operation,  and  parti- 
cularly in  France,  and  in  Prussia  the  model  country  in  matters  of 
legislation  connected  with  primary  education.  In  France,  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  public  instruction  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  judicial  and  civil  magistrates,  the  Bishops  and  Curates, 
and  even  now  under  the  law  of  1833,  the  local  Visitors  or  Super- 
intendents of  Schools  are  the  Mayor,  the  Curate,  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  the  Attorney  General,  a  Professor  of  some  College, 
and  a  Teacher  of  some  primary  school,  the  two  last  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  in  Prussia  the 
local  Visitors  are  the  resident  Magistrates  and  Ecclesiastics  and 
three  fathers  of  families.  The  co-operation  therefore  of  the  high 
functionaries  mentioned  in  the  33rd  Section  of  our  Act  is  neither 
exceptional,  unusual,  impracticable,  nor  ridiculous. 

I  am  morally  certain  that  if  they  were  called  upon  to  do  so, 
these  functionaries  would  willingly  lend  their  aid  to  the  well 
working  of  an  Elementary  Education  Law.  I  ground  my  belief 
mainly  upon  their  patriotism,  but  also  upon  the  personal  interest 
they  have  in  so  doing.  In  fact  who  has  more  interest  than  the 
clergy,  or  than  the  men  who  occupy  the  upper  ranks  in  society, 
in  co-operating  in  the  well-working  of  any  Elementary  Education 
Law?  Possessing  public  confidence  and  power  and  a  proportion- 
ally greater  share  of  the  material  advantages  of  society,  they 
are  more  than  their  fellow  citizens  bound  to  afford  their  example  and 
co-operation  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  For  these  reasons 
they  are  bound  to  co-operate  in  carrying  into  effect  any  Elemen- 
tary Education  Law, — and  they  are  the  more  strongly  bound  to 
do  so,  because  the  public  power  is  requisite  to  the  success  of  such 
a  law. 
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Now,  as  the  appointment  of  local  Superintentents  must  concen- 
trate in  the  hands  of  one  man  all  the  powers  of  Superintendence, 
and  all  administrative  and  official  influence,  it  would  necessarily 
have  the  effect  of  striking  out  of  the  list  of  co-operators  all  the  well- 
educated  and  well-disposed  residents  possessing  local  influence  and 
immediately  interested  in  the  well-working  of  an  Education  Law. 
They  would  in  fact  be  kept  at  a  distance,  and  obliged  to  be  silent 
and  idle  spectators,  or  to  act  merely  as  informers  with  regard  to 
what  might  be  passing  under  their  eyes  in  the  business  of  public 
education.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
men,  knowing  what  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  distin- 
guished position  they  occupy  in  society,  would  ever  willingly  con- 
sent to  play  such  a  part,  even  if  some  possible  good  to  the  cause  of 
elementary  education  might  result  from  their  so  doing  ;  and  if  they 
refused,  as  they  undoubtedly  would,  where  and  how  would  the  Su- 
perintendent, with  all  his  power,  procure  the  information  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  things? 
And  under  such  circumstances  who  would  guarantee  him  against 
mystification,  so  easy  to  practise  in  many  respects,  and  upon  a 
political  character  perhaps,  whomJt  would  be  known  could  only  be 
personally  present  at  most  twice  a  year?  And  if  any  mystifica- 
tion be  practised,  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  Teachers,  who  can  say  to  what  degree  the  ridicule 
and  the  evil  might  not  extend?  And  who  could  remedy  the  evil  or 
ward  off  the  imminent  danger  in  which  a  portion  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  would  be  placed  of  being  by  turns  corrupted  and 
corrupters  ?  I  say,  a  portion  only  of  our  youth,  because  I  am 
willing  to  suppose,  that  a  number  of  worthy  and  excellent 
Teachers  would  not  willingly  be  either  the  authors  or  the 
accomplices  of  such  mystification,  nor  otherwise  forget  them- 
selves for  want  of  continual  superintendence.  There  are  among 
them  some  who  need  only  God  and  their  own  conscience  as 
their  judges.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  certain  number  of 
Teachers,  more  especially  in  the  present  state  of  things,  without 
love  for  their  calling,  and  without  a  sufficiency  of  moral  and 
religious  principle,  should  for  want  of  local  and  constant  superin- 
tendence, conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  that  portion  of  our  youth  who  should  be  entrusted  to  their 
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care.  I  come  therefore,  as  I  have  always  done,  to  the  conclusion 
(and  this  is  my  favourite  principle)  that  the  local  working  out  of 
the  law  ought  to  be  left  to  the  parties  interested,  and  that  the 
superintendence  over  the  Schools  and  Teachers  ought  to  be  as 
local  and  as  continual  as  possible. 

Besides,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  have  been  said  about  the  present 
School  Law  and  the  School  Visitors  mentioned  in  the  33rd  section, 
I  have  still  sufficient  confidence  in  their  willingness,  their  intelli- 
gence, their  patriotism,  their  love  of  sound  principles  and  of  ele- 
mentary education  for  the  people,  to  be  convinced  that  the  Legis- 
lature will  not  be  disappointed  in  its  expectations,  in  leaving  to 
them  the  power  it  has  entrusted  to  them  to  superintend  and  visit 
in  a  satisfactory  and  useful  manner  the  schools  in  actual  operation 
in  their  respective  localities.  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  excite- 
ment raised  by  agitators  shall  have  passed  away,  when  the  contempt 
which  they  have  sought  to  create  for  the  law  shall  be  replaced  by 
confidence  in  it,  when  for  egotism  and  care  for  material  interests 
there  shall  be  substituted  everywhere  that  respect  and  submission 
which  is  due  to  the  law,  and  when,  putting  aside  their  prejudi- 
ces and  comprehending  better  the  object  of  the  Act,  the  people,  acting 
in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  self-denial,  shall  be  more  generally  disposed 
to  unite  their  efforts  and  their  means  to  those  which  all  well 
intentioned  men  are  ready  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of  more  surely 
attaining  the  object  of  the  law, — the  School  Visitors  will  not  be 
found  lagging  behind.  They  will  not  be  slack  in  making  it  their 
business  to  vindicate  their  honor  from  attack,  by  adopting  deci- 
sive measures  for  testifying  their  good  will  towards  the  cause  of 
education  for  the  children  of  the  people. 

The  officers  specially  appointed,  such  as  the  School  Commis- 
sioners, have  by  law  the"  right  of  official  superintendence  over 
the  Schools,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  visit  them  at  least  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  scholastic  year,  while  the  Visitors  designated  in 
the  Act,  and  part  of  whom  are  Ecclesiastics,  Magistrates  and  other 
persons  of  equally  high  standing,  without  having  any  character 
of  authority,  have  over  the  schools  a  constant  superintendence  of 
good  will,  charity  and  zeal,  which  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  rights 
of  the  parents  and  of  those  liable  to  contribution,  nor  with  those  of 
the  School  Commissioners  elected  by  them.  This  superintendence 
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is  necessarily  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  moral  and  religious 
influence  which  is  known  to  be  always  so  powerful  and  efficient 
in  all  undertakings  of  a  popular  tendency.  It  is  also  accompanied  by 
that  monied  influence  which  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  in 
such  undertakings.  This  superintendence,  therefore,  is  well 
worth  any  which  can  be  obtained  by  paying  for  it. 

As  in  all  other  countries  where  Christianity  and  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  clergy  over  those  who  compose  the  great  Christian 
family  is  duly  appreciated,  the  clergymen  of  ail  denominations 
are  de facto,  under  the  present  law,  Visitors  of  the  Schools  of  their 
respective  congregations,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  do  anything 
to  excite  their  zeal  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  popular  education,  the 
most  sacred  after  that  of  religion  itself.  As  members  of  the  com- 
munity, the  clergy  are  interested  in  the  success  of  this  cause  as 
much  as  any  other  body,  and  their  mission  makes  it  also  their 
duty  to  contribute  to  this  success  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

In  any  case,  the  clergy  have  naturally  the  superintendence 
of  all  that  relates  to  morality  or  religion,  by  right  of  their 
divine  mission,  and  by  the  confidence  which  both  the  Government 
and  the  people  so  justly  repose  in^them.  And,  being  of  one  mind 
with  their  fellow  subjects  as  to  the  benefits  and  necessity  of 
secular  education,  the  clergy  will  always  be  disposed  and  ready 
to  make  sacrifices  for  this  object,  if  they  be  not  shut  out  from  the 
schools  by  exclusive  legislation.  Nor  can  it  be  dissembled  that 
the  influence  and  co-operation  of  the  clergy  are  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  cause.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to  preserve 
and  fortify  this  precious  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the  schools, 
in  order  that  they  may  still  be,  as  they  have  always  been,  our 
fellow  workers  and  benefactors  in  the  business  of  education. 

Let  the  present  system  then  have  a  trial  of  two  or  three 
years,  and  if  the  visitors  fail  in  their  duty,  the  clergy  and  the 
people  will  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised,  or  cause  to  complain, 
if  the  Legislature  should  assign  them  Masters,  for  the  sake  of  the 
welfare  of  our  youth. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  mere  superintendence  over  the  schools  and 
those  to  whom  they  are  entrusted,  however  necessary  and 
successful  this  may  be,  which  will  procure  us  good  Teachers,  or 
will  even  most  contribute  to  crown  their  labours  with  success  if 
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they  are  not  themselves  sufficiently  educated ;  this  must  be  done 
by  providing  means  for  training  and  instructing  them,  and  for 
paying  them  adequately  for  their  services.  The  most  important 
point,  then,  is  first  to  find  out  what  these  means  are,  and  then 
to  put  them  in  practice  for  this  double  object.  I  am  therefore 
of  opinion  that  any  one  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  former  part 
of  this  head,  whether  it  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  or  of 
the  Government,  would  be  much  more  profitably  employed  if, 
instead  of  paying  the  local  Superintendents,  it  were  applied  to  the 
training  of  Teachers,  by  means  of  Normal  Schools,  and  to  their 
instruction  by  means  of  a  Journal  of  Education,  and  of  Public 
Libraries  to  be  established  in  each  Municipality,  as  well  as  by 
means  of  travelling  writing  masters, — and  also  to  the  proper 
remuneration  of  the  Teachers,  more  especially  of  those  who  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  Model  or  Superior  Schools. 

In  the  United  States,  travelling  masters  give  lessons  or 
lectures  on  almost  every  branch  of  practical  instruction,  and  some- 
times even  of  speculative  education ;  and  in  Ireland  they  are 
about  to  adopt  this  mode  of  teaching,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  better  Agricultural 
Education.  Now  I  cannot  see  why  the  same  plan  should  not  be 
adopted  for  the  instruction  of  the  Teachers  in  Canada ;  and  I 
confess  that  for  a  long  time  I  have  cherished  the  idea  of  doing 
so  myself  in  my  visits,  (at  least  to  a  certain  degree,)  by  assembling 
the  Teachers  of  a  County  for  the  purpose.  For  a  number  of  years 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  carry  justice  to  the  doors  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  administered  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
same  plan  should  not  be  adopted  to  carry  to  the  doors  of  the 
Teachers  that  instruction  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  It  is 
upon  the  basis  and  especially  the  practice  of  teaching  that  they 
most  want  instruction  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  to  these  very  impor- 
tant subjects  that  I  should  have  most  particularly  called  their 
attention,  if  time  and  circumstances  had  permitted.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  do  it  partially  by  means  of  Circulars. 

A  good  hand  writing  is  essential  to  success  in  business,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  of  so  much  importance,  that  distinguished  Pro- 
fessors from  our  own  Colleges  have  come  into  the  Cities  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  lessons  from  writing  masters,  in  order  that  they 
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might  be  able  themselves  to  teach  the  art  upon  principle  to  the 
pupils  committed  to  their  charge.  In  a  dozen  lessons  a  good 
writing  master  can  completely  change  a  bad  hand  writing.  One 
week  or  thereabouts  would  therefore  suffice  for  each  Municipality ; 
the  expense  would  be  insignificant  and  the  result  immense, 

But  if  it  be  desired  to  ensure  still  further  the  efficiency  of  the 
services  of  the  School  Visitors,  as  constituted  by  the  33rd  section 
of  the  present  Act,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  further  powers 
in  certain  cases,  and  even  to  make  it  their  duty  to  report  half- 
yearly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  This  report  would 
be  independent  of  that  of  the  School  Commissioners,  and  would 
serve  to  corroborate  it  or  to  shew  the  non-performance  of  the  con- 
ditions required  for  obtaining  the  legislative  grant.  In  this  case 
the  law  should  require  that  they  should  have  visited  the  Schools 
of  the  Municipality  and  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  kept,  and  more  particularly  of  the  ability, 
activity  and  moral  character  of  the  Teachers.  I  shall  therefore 
suggest  an  amendment  to  this  effect  among  those  which  I  pro- 
pose to  be  made  to  the  present  School  Act. 

Amendments  Proposed. 

The  amendments  hereinafter  enumerated  are  it  is  true  rather 
numerous,  but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  importance.  For  this 
reason  I  think  it  right  to  state  at  once,  that  those  of  which  I  most 
earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  are  such  as  relate  to  the 
3rd,  21st,  26th,  27th,  32nd,  37th,  38th,  39th,  43rd,  50th  and 
51st  sections.  The  amendments  which  relate  to  these  sections, 
are  in  my  opinion  those  which  it  would  be  most  important 
to  make  to  the  present  School  Act,  and  I  guarantee  that  nei- 
ther they  nor  the  others  of  minor  importance  which  I  have 
to  suggest,  will  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  or  of  materially  changing  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding generally  adopted  in  the  countiy  for  carrying  it  practically 
into  effect. 

Let  the  following  amendments  be  adopted,  framing  them  in  as 
simple  and  clear  a  way  as  possible,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  the  law ;  and  then  let  it  be  agreed  and  stated  frankly 
to  the  people,  that  the  School  Act  so  amended,  and  entrusted  for 
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its  local  working  to  the  clergy  and  parties  interested  of  whatsoever 
origin  or  religious  persuasion,  shall  be  the  Education  Law  for  the 
generation  now  growing  up,  until  it  be  itself  capable  of  legislating 
for  its  wants  and  establishing  for  itself  a  better  law  for  the  pur- 
pose :  let  it  be  agreed,  I  say,  everywhere  and  unanimously  that 
such  shall  be  the  Elementary  Education  Law  for  Lower  Canada, 
and  I  am  morally  certain  that  with  two  or  three  years  of  experience, 
properly  seasoned  with  firmness,  patience  and  prudence,  it  will 
work  well  every  where,  and  at  least  as  well  as  any  other.  A 
declaration  of  this  kind  would  indeed  be  good  news  for  education. 

But  whatever  be  the  Education  Law,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
success  of  this  cause  so  fair,  honorable  and  important  to  the 
material,  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  people,  as  of  all 
others  which  essentially  concern  the  people,  to  have  the  constant 
and  active  concurrence  of  the  counsel,  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  it,  and  more  particularly  of  those  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  it,  in  its  principles,  in  its  working,  and  in 
its  effects,  which  are  so  beneficial  and  so  valuable  for  all. 

1st.  The  third  section  to  be  so  amended  as  to  vest  in  the 
Governor  in  Council,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  power  to  appoint  School  Commissioners,  Assessors 
and  a  Secretary-Treasurer  in  each  scholastic  year  after  the  last 
day  of  August,  if  at  that  time  there  be  no  School  Commissioners 
or  School  Assessors,  or  if  the  election  of  School  Commissioners 
shall  not  have  taken  place  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  or  if  the  valuation  of  assessable  property  and  the  assess- 
ment thereof  for  school  purposes  shall  not  have  been  made  by 
the  School  Commissioners  and  Assessors. 

2nd.  The  4th  section  to  be  so  amended  as  to  give  power  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  School  Commissioners  in  office, — or  in  case  of 
their  refusal  or  neglect  to  do  so  within  the  proper  period, — to  three 
proprietors  of  real  property  resident  in  the  Municipality,  to  call, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  said  section,  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants to  proceed  to  the  election  of  School  Commissioners  to 
supply  vacancies,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Commission- 
ers, or  one  of  them,  present  at  the  meeting, — or  in  their  default 
to  one  of  the  proprietors  then  present, — to  preside  at  meetings  of 
the  inhabitants  held  for  such  election.     Provided  always,  that  the 
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School  Commissioners  in  office  shall  and  may  act  as  such  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  until  they  are  replaced  by  others. 

3rd.  The  51st  section  of  the  Act  to  be  totally  repealed,  and 
the  sole  qualification  required  of  School  Commissioners  to  be  an 
educational  one.  Provided  always,  that  the  Superintendent  shall 
have  power  to  dispense  with  such  qualification  in  one  or  more 
persons,  if  circumstances  should  require  it. 

In  cases  where  it  may  be  judged  expedient  to  require  a  property 
qualification,  the  same  to  be  limited  to  £100,  taking  the  valuation 
of  assessable  property  made  by  the  Assessors  as  the  basis  for  cal- 
culation. Provided  always,  that  even  in  these  cases  clergymen 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  such  qualification. 

4th.  The  18th  and  20th  sections  to  be  amended  so  that  for  the 
future,  whenever  there  shall  be  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  decision  of  the  School  Commissioners,  regula- 
ting the  division  of  the  Municipality  into  School  Districts,  or  de- 
termining the  sites  of  school-houses,  the  question  shall  be  left  to 
the  arbitration  of  three  Visitors,  one  to  be  named  by  the  School 
Commissioners,  another  by  the  party  opposing,  and  the  third 
by  the  two  Visitors  so  named,  or  in  case  they  cannot  agree  upon 
a  third,  then  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  Arbitrator  named  by  the  School  Commissioners;  the  whole 
to  be  done  within  a  limited  time. 

5th.  Provision  to  be  at  the  same  time  made  for  obliging  the 
School  Commissioners,  within  one  year  after  the  amendments  shall 
take  effect,  to  establish  a  Model  School  for  boys,  upon  a  proper 
footing,  whenever  the  number  of  resident  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  14  in  the  Scholastic  Municipality  shall  exceed  1,000* 

6th.  The  3rd  article  of  the  21st  section  to  be  so  amended  as 
to  give  the  School  Commissioners  the  power  to  assess  by  School 
Districts,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses  ;  except  for  building  a  Model  School  or  the  special  school 
for  girls,  because  each  of  these  schools  is  a  school  for  the  children 
of  the  whole  Municipality. 

7th.  Provision  to  be  made  that  the  School  Commissioners  shall 
have  power  to  take  lands,  if  necessary,  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  Arbitrators,  as  proposed  in  the 
2nd  Article  of  the  22nd  section  of  the  original  draft  of  the  present 
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School  Law,  which  was  as  follows :  "  To  take  possession,  and 
"  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  take  possession  of  any  ground 
"  which  they  may  at  any  time  require  for  the  erection  of  school- 
"  houses  thereon,  (not  exceeding  one  in  each  School  District,)  on 
u  paying  the  value  as  ascertained  by  Arbitrators,  in  the  manner 
"  hereinafter  provided  :  Provided  that  such  ground  shall  in  no 
"  case  exceed  half  an  arpent  in  superficies,  without  the  consent 
"  of  the  proprietors,  in  any  place  without  the  limits  of  any  village ; 
"  and  provided  also,  that  there  be  no  inhabited  house  upon  any 
"  ground  of  which  the  School  Commissioners  shall  take  possession 
"  under  the  authority  of  this  section :  Provided  always,  that  in 
"  case  of  arbitration,  the  School  Commissioners  shall  name  one 
"  Arbitrator,  and  the  opposite  party  shall  name  another,  within 
"  three  days,  reckoning  from  the  time  at  which  he  shall  have  been 
"  required  to  do  so  by  the  School  Commissioners;  and  in  default 
u  of  his  doing  so,  the  Arbitrator  appointed  by  the  School  Commis- 
"  sioners  shall  proceed  alone  in  the  arbitration,  and  shall  pronounce 
"  his  decision ; — and  if  two  Arbitrators  be  appointed  they  shall  ap- 
"  point  a  third  before  proceeding,  or  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  the 
"  choice  of  a  third  Arbitrator  then  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
"  tion  shall  appoint  one  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Arbitrator  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  School  Commissioners; — and  the  decision  of  the 
"  sole  Arbitrator  or  of  any  two  of  the  Arbitrators  shall  be  final 
"  and  conclusive,  and  upon  their  paying  or  tendering  the  sum 
"  fixed  by  the  Arbitrators  the  School  Commissioners  may  take 
"  possession  of  the  ground,  and  if  any  resistance  be  offered  to 
u  their  so  doing,  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall,  upon  their  requi- 
u  sition  and  upon  proof  on  oath  and  to  his  satisfaction  of  such  de- 
"  cision  and  tender,  issue  his  warrant  to  any  bailiff  or  constable  to 
"  put  them  into  possession ;  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  section 
"  the  party  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  ground  shall  be  deemed 
"  the  proprietor  thereof,  and  the  sum  ascertained  by  the  decision 
"  aforesaid  as  being  the  value  of  the  ground  may  be  paid  to  such 
11  party,  and  the  claim  of  any  other  person  to  such  land  or  to  the 
"  money  paid  for  the  same  shall  be  for  ever  foreclosed." 

The  motive  of  this  provision  is,  that  in  a  School  District  where 
the  inhabitants  are  opposed  to  the  Act  or  to  the  School  Commis- 
sioners, no  person  will  be  willing  either  to  lease  or  lend  them  a 
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room  in  which  to  keep  the  School,  nor  to  lend  them  or  give  them 
ground  for  the  site  of  a  school-house,  and  the  efforts  of  the  School 
Commissioners  to  get  a  School  in  operation  may  thus  he  para- 
lysed. 

8th.  The  11th  article  of  the  21st  section  to  be  amended,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  local  fund  arising  from  the  assessments  and  other 
sources,  and  the  share  of  the  legislative  grant  for  Schools  coming 
to  the  Municipality  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  School  Districts 
in  portions  proportioned  to  the  number  of  children  resident  in 
each  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years ;  and  that  the  portion 
thus  assigned  to  each  School  District  shall  be  wholly  applied  to 
the  paying  of  the  Teacher  of  the  School  then  in  actual  operation 
under  the  control  of  the  School  Commissioners. 

9th.  The  12th  article  of  the  21st  section  to  be  so  amended  as 
to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  School  Commissioners  to  require 
payment  of  the  monthly  rate  only  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  resident  in  the  Municipality,  whether  they  attend 
the  Schools  under  control  or  not,  excepting  always  those  who 
attend  private  or  independent  schools  within  or  without  the  Scho- 
lastic Municipality,  and  also  idiots,  and  non-sane  persons,  and 
such  as  are  deaf  and  dumb.  Provided  always,  that  resident 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  shall  have  the  right 
of  attending  the  Schools  under  control  on  payment  of  the  monthly 
rate  fixed  for  those  between  7  and  14  years. 

10th.  The  4th  article  of  the  21st  section  to  be  amended,  by 
requiring  that  the  dismissal  of  a  Teacher  by  the  School  Com- 
missioners be  approved  by  three  resident  Visitors  not  being 
School  Commissioners ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Teachers  to  the  decision  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioners thus  submitted  for  the  approval  of  three  School  Visitors, 
the  question  shall  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  three  Visitors,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  named  by  the  School  Commissioners,  another 
by  the  opposing  Teacher,  and  the  third  by  the  Visitors  so  appointed, 
or  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  a  third,  then  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  shall  name  him  at  the  instance  of  the  Arbitrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  School  Commissioners. 

Provision  to  be  also  made  to  oblige  the  School  Commissioners 
to  require  in  every  case,  from  each  Teacher  whom  they  shall  en- 
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gage,  a  certificate  of  his  moral  character,  signed  by  the  Cure  or 
minister  of  his  religious  persuasion,  or  by  at  least  three  of  the 
School  Commissioners  or  School  Trustees  for  the  locality  in 
which  he  shall  have  resided  for  the  then  last  six  months. 

11th.  Provision  to  be  made  for  obliging  the  School  Commis- 
sioners to  adopt  no  other  course  of  study  in  the  Schools  under 
their  control,  than  those  mentioned  in  the  10th  article  of  the 
50th  section. 

The  Trustees  of  each  School  District  to  be  obliged  to  make, 
yearly,  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  month  of  the  scholastic  year, 
an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  age  to  attend  school,  and  to 
return  the  same  on  oath  to  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  course  of  the  same  month,  under  a  penalty. 

12th.  The  14th  Article  of  the  21st  section  to  be  so  amended 
as  to  give  the  School  Commissioners  in  office  the  power  of  suing 
persons  liable  to  contribution,  for  all  assessments  and  school 
contributions,  at  any  time  whatsoever,  and  whether  for  the  cur- 
rent year  or  for  arrears,  before  any  Magistrate  in  the  County,  or 
before  any  Court  of  Commissioners  for  the  Trial  of  Small  Causes 
in  the  County,  or  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
at  their  option. 

13th.  Provision  to  be  made  that  the  costs  of  suits  for  the  re- 
covery of  any  assessment  or  contribution  for  school  purposes,  or 
of  any  penalty  which  may  be  imposed  under  the  11th,  28th,  38th 
or  52nd  sections  of  the  Act,  shall  be  borne  by  the  parties  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The 
right  of  appeal  by  certiorari  to  be  taken  away  from  the  Defendant 
in  such  cases,  or  the  Defendant  to  be  bound,  under  a  heavy  pe- 
nalty and  on  pain  of  all  damages,  to  continue  the  proceedings 
and  have  the  matter  so  carried  by  him  into  appeal,  decided 
without  delay. 

14th.  Provision  to  be  made  that  in  cases  where  the  judgment 
shall  be  against  the  Defendant  in  such  suits  as  aforesaid,  the 
Judge  shall  have  power  to  cause  the  doors  of  the  Defendant  to 
be  broken  open,  and  even  to  sentence  him  to  imprisonment,  if 
payment  be  not  made  within  one  month  after  the  judgment  is 
pronounced. 

15th.  The  23rd  section  to  be  amended  so  as  to  give  power  to 
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each  School  Commissioner,  individually,  to  sue  or  bring  an  action 
in  the  name  of  the  Corporation  of  School  Commissioners,  upon 
their  authority  or  order  to  that  effect. 

16th.  The  27th  section  to  be  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Superintendent  to  admit  the  Returns  from  a  certain  number  of 
Scholastic  Municipalities,  the  inhabitants  whereof  may  not,  by 
reason  of  their  poverty,  have  been  able  to  raise  the  whole  sum 
required  by  law, — to  allow  them,  out  of  the  sum  coming  to  the 
Municipality  from  the  legislative  grant,  a  sum  equal  to  that  which 
the  School  Commissioners  may  have  been  able  to  raise, — and 
even,  in  certain  cases,  to  allow  them  the  whole  of  the  share  coming 
to  them,  if  with  the  Return  of  the  School  Commissioners  and  the 
certificate  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  certificate  from  three  non-resident  Visitors,  cer- 
tifying that  a  greater  sum  could  not  be  raised.  Provided  always, 
that  the  number  of  such  Municipalities  shall  not  exceed  thirty. 

17th.  The  27th  section  and  the  32nd  to  be  further  amended 
so  as  to  prevent  the  Superintendent  from  receiving  returns  from 
any  School  Commissioners,  which  shall  not  have  been  approved 
by  at  least  three  Visitors  not  being  School  Commissioners,  and 
being  resident,  (or  taken  partly  or  wholly  from  places  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Municipality,  if  there  be  not  three  resident  therein,) 
such  Visitors  stating  that  they  have  visited  the  schools  mentioned 
in  the  Return ;  and  the  statement  being  made  in  a  form  to  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Superintendent. 

18th.  Provision  to  be  made  that  the  School  Commissioners 
shall,  under  the  37th  section,  have  power  to  raise,  by  assessment 
upon  assessable  property,  a  further  sum  of  30  per  cent,  one  moiety 
thereof  to  be  applied  to  assist  the  School  Commissioners  in  found- 
ing a  public  library,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  Priest 
or  officiating  Minister  of  their  religious  persuasion ;  this  sum  to 
be  over  and  above  the  sum  required  by  law  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  equalling  the  share  of  the  legislative  grant  coming  to 
the  Municipality  for  the  year. 

19th.  The  37th  section  to  be  further  amended  so  that  all  real 
property  shall  be  assessable  for  school  purposes,  and  subject  to 
hypothecation  and  sale  (if  necesssary)  for  the  recovery  of  the 
assessments  imposed  for  schools,  whether  they  be  in  Townships  or 
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Seigniories, — excepting  always  unconceded  lands,  that  is,  lands 
which  are  unoccupied  and  not  in  cultivation,  and  continuing 
also  the  other  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  same  section. 

20th.  The  28th  section  to  be  amended  so  that  the  School 
Commissioners  shall  be  bound  to  make  the  valuation  of  assessable 
property,  and  to  fix  the  rate  of  assessment  and  the  sum  to  be 
paid  by  each  individual,  as  well  as  the  monthly  school  rate, 
within  two  months  after  the  passing  of  the  amending  Act,  and  in 
each  subsequent  scholastic  year  within  the  first  two  months  of 
such  year,  either  for  the  scholastic  year  then  last  past,  if  need  be, 
or  for  the  current  scholastic  year,  or  for  that  then  next  to  ensue. 

21st.  The  38th  section  to  be  amended  so  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  may  be 
jointly  bound  to  furnish,  free  of  cost,  to  the  School  Commissioners 
of  each  Scholastic  Municipality,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Valuation- 
Roll  of  assessable  property,  if  need  be,  within  eight  days  after  a 
formal  requisition  for  the  same,  each  under  a  heavy  penalty 
recoverable  in  a  summary  manner,  with  the  costs  incurred  in 
recovering  the  same. 

22nd.  Provision  to  be  made  that  those  liable  to  contribution 
shall  have  power  to  raise  the  sum  required  for  School  purposes 
by  voluntary  contribution;  provided  the  whole  amount  of  the 
sum  required,  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary-Treasu- 
rer of  the  School  Commissioners  within  the  first  two  months  of 
each  scholastic  year,  and  provided  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall 
transmit  without  delay  to  the  Education  Office  immediately  after 
the  expiration  of  the  said  two  months,  a  certificate  attested  on 
oath,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  said  sum,  or  that  he  has 
placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Commissioners  for  school 
purposes.  In  this  case  the  rate  and  assessment  roll  which  the 
School  Commissioners  were  bound  to  make  and  publish,  shall  be 
null  for  the  then  current  year,  otherwise  it  shall  be  in  full  force, 
and  carried  into  effect  either  with  regard  to  the  whole  Municipal- 
ity, or  to  the  School  Districts  therein  the  inhabitants  of  which 
shall  not  have  paid  their  portion  of  the  required  sum  by  voluntary 
contributions  as  aforesaid. 

23rd.  The  29th  section  to  be  so  amended  that  all  monies  levi- 
able for  school  purposes  shall  be  payable  to  the  Secretary-Trea- 
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surer  on  demand  at  any  time  during  the  scholastic  year ;  provided 
always,  that  the  School  Commissioners  in  office  may  sue  for  the 
recovery  of  the  assessments  and  monthly  school  rates  at  any  time, 
either  for  the  then  current  scholastic  year  or  for  arrears  due  for 
former  years ;  provided  also,  that  if  the  School  Commissioners 
shall  not  have  fixed  the  general  rate  and  the  assessment  on  each 
individual,  and  also  the  monthly  school  rate,  during  the  course  of 
the  first  two  months  of  each  scholastic  year  as  aforesaid, — the 
Governor  General  in  Council  may,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  appoint  School  Commissioners  at  any 
time  during  the  rest  of  the  scholastic  year,  and  such  Commission- 
ers shall,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  appointment,  be  empowered  to 
fix  during  the  rest  of  the,  scholastic  year  or  in  the  course  of  the 
then  next  year,  and  either  for  the  year  then  current,  the  year 
then  last  past,  or  the  year  then  next, — the  rate  of  assessment, 
the  assessment  on  each  individual,  and  the  school  rates  above 
mentioned,  and  to  recover  the  amount  thereof  at  any  time  during 
their  continuance  in  office, — and  moreover  to  do  in  their  said  qua- 
lity all  things  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

24th.  The  39th  section  to  be  further  amended  so  that  the  School 
Commissioners  in  office,  and  not  the  "  Municipal  Council,"  shall 
have  the  right  of  revising  and  amending,  if  need  shall  be,  the 
Valuation  Roll  made  by  the  Assessors,  whether  such  Assessors 
have  been  appointed  by  the  School  Commissioners,  the  Municipal 
Council  or  the  Governor  ;  leaving,  however,  the  other  provisions 
of  the  said  section,  except  the  two  last  provisos,  which  should  be 
entirely  struck  out,  because  they  relate  only  to  matters  which  will 
have  been  provided  for  by  preceding  enactments. 

25th.  The  43rd  section  to  be  amended  so  that  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  the  Cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  respectively, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  sued,  if  they  or  their  Treasurers  refuse  to 
pay  to  the  School  Commissioners  the  sum  required  by  law ;  or 
the  revenue  arising  from  licences  for  taverns  and  places  of  public 
entertainment,  to  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  share  coming  to  each  of  the  said  Cities  out  of  the  Common 
School  Fund. 

26th.  The  49th  section  to  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
balance  of  the  share  of  the  Common  School  Fund  coming  to  Lowes 
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Canada,  which  has  not  yet  been  claimed  or  paid,  and  which, 
under  the  present  law,  cannot  be  so  for  the  payment  of  Teachers, 
may  be  appropriated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  as  an 
^aid  towards  building  and  repairing  school  houses,  or  towards 
founding  public  libraries  in  each  Scholastic  Municipality,  and 
towards  assisting  the  two  Associations  of  Teachers  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal  to  form  each  a  special  library  for  the  use  of  their  mem- 
bers,— in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  most  conducive  to  the 
progress  of  education. 

27th.  The  52nd  section  to  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  any 
person  to  sue  for  the  penalty  which  may  be  imposed  under  the 
said  section,  whether  such  person  be  or  be  not  otherwise  charged 
to  carry  the  law  into  effect,  or  be  or  be  not  qualified  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  School  Commissioners  or  School  Trustees,  or  do  or  do 
not  reside  in  the  Municipality. 

28th.  The  10th  article  of  the  50th  section  to  be  so  amended  as 
to  require  that  after  the  1st  July,  1850,  the  Teachers  of  Schools 
kept  under  the  Act  shall  respectively  undergo  an  examination 
before  one  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners,  and  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  in  other  respects  by  the  said  section ;  and  so  as  to 
declare  that  the  said  Boards,  respectively,  have  the  right  to 
designate  and  approve  the  books  which  are  to  be  used  in  schools 
under  the  control  of  School  Commissioners  of  their  respective 
religious  persuasions,  except  such  books  as  relate  to  morality  and 
religion ; — and  that  three  or  four  Members  of  each  Board  shall  be 
changed  every  three  years  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  the  month 
of  July  or  later ;  the  three  or  four  Members  who  are  to  go  out  of 
office  being,  in  the  first  instance,  previously  determined  by  lot. 
The  remainder  of  the  section  to  remain  as  at  present. 

29th.  The  26th  section  to  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  Trus- 
tees of  Dissentient  Schools  corporate  rights  for  themselves,  and  to 
make  them  perfectly  independent  of  the  School  Commissioners  of 
the  Municipality,  and  of  their  Secretary-Treasurer.  In  this  case,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Dissentient  Schools  to  transmit  to  the  Board  of 
Education  a  Return  of  the  number  of  resident  children  between  7 
and  14  years  of  age,  and  belonging  to  dissentient  parents,  in  the 
*ame  Municipality.    In  order  to  preclude  any  counter  claim  in 
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this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  School  Commissioners  representing 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Trustees  ought,  like  the 
Census  Officers,  to  be  sworn  to  ascertain  and  return  truly  to  the 
Education  Office,  the  number  of  resident  children  belonging  to 
dissentient  parents  as  aforesaid. 

Remarks. 

Such  are  the  amendments  which  experience  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  facts  make  it  my  duty  to  submit  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  to  pray  them  to  adopt, 
either  by  re-enacting  the  present  Act  so  as  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  them,  or  by  passing  a  separate  Act,  as  was 
done  for  Upper  Canada  on  the  28th  July,  1847.  I  think  it  un- 
necessary here  to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  several  amendments, 
after  what  I  have  before  observed ;  but  I  ought  to  state  that  if  it 
be  deemed  proper  to  adopt  them,  I  shall  be  able  to  ingraft  them 
into  the  Act  without  in  any  material  degree  affecting  its  funda- 
mental principles. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  shewn  myself,  (as  I  think  I  ought  to 
do,)  the  friend  of  constitutional  principles  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  so  far  as  either  may  be  applicable  to  the  working  of  a 
general  law  for  the  instruction  of  a  heterogeneous  body  of  youth  ; 
if  I  have  shewn  myself  .disposed  to  bend  to  circumstances,  and 
sometimes  even  to  yield  to  prejudices,  when  I  have  had  reason  to 
believe  them  invincible ; — it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  readily 
conceded  that  I  have  shewn  neither  partiality,  weakness  nor  fear 
of  speaking  what  I  thought,  and  that  reposing,  as  I  have  ever 
done,  full  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the  Members  of  the 
Legislature,  as  well  as  in  the  good  will  and  devotedness  of  my 
fellow-citizens  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  I  do  not  yet  fail 
either  in  courage  or  in  hope. 

The  Legislature  has  taken  a  decisive  step,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  important  portion  of  the  Province  have  taken 
another ; — the  impulse  is  given,  the  law  works  generally  well  for 
the  attainment  of  its  object ;  and  some  amendments  to  be  made 
as  additions  to  it,  and  then  a  solemn  declaration  that  such  shall 
be  the  law,  would  enable  the  School  Commissioners  eventually  to 
make  sure  of  attaining  the  objects  for  which  it  was  enacted. 
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If  courage,  firmness  and  zeal  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  law 
against  which,  in  some  places,  ignorance,  prejudice,  selfishness 
and  personal  interest  have  as  it  were  risen  in  arms, — perseve- 
rance, patience  and  uniformity  are  also  necessary  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  proper  means  for  making  it  understood,  liked,  and 
appreciated  by  the  people. 

Let  us  begin  by  convincing  the  people  of  the  permanency  of 
the  law,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  believe  in  its  practicability 
and  utility  :  they  will  believe  in  its  liberality  and  in  the  benevo- 
lent nature  and  excellence  of  its  principles ; — and  having  at  once 
full  confidence  in  the  law  and  hope  in  its  successful  working,  they 
will  not  then  fail  most  willingly  to  unite  their  own  efforts  and 
sacrifices  to  the  generous  and  laudable  contributions  of  every 
kind,  made  by  their  true  friends  in  order  to  carry  it  out  success- 
fully. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  have  not  yet  given  the  present  School  Law 
that  full  trial  which  it  ought  to  have,  in  order  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  those  who  demand  its  repeal, — since  the  Act  has 
scarcely  been  in  force  more  than  eighteen  months.  Yet,  people 
talk  of  and  advise  us  to  try  all  sorts  of  other  systems  of  Primary 
Education,  even  an  heteroclite  system,  where,  in  a  single  propo- 
sition, we  are  offered  the  choice  of  trying  two  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, both  compulsory,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  raising  of 
the  necessary  means  of  supply.  We  are  denied  at  the  same  time 
the  privilege  of  making  a  longer  trial  of  the  present  system,  under 
the  false  pretext  that  it  works  well  nowhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  numerous  friends  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  I  demand  that  it  be  fairly  tried  for  at  least  three  or  four 
years  more.  It  is  therefore  apparently  agreed  by  all  parties  that 
it  is  still  necessary  to  try  one  system  of  education  or  another. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that,  trial  for 
trial,  it  is  better  worth  while  to  make  a  long  trial  of  the  present 
system,  with  the  easily  made  modifications  which  experience  has 
shewn  to  be  necessary  ;  for  a  system  which  appears  well  balanced 
and  fine  upon  paper,  and  seems  in  theory  to  be  easy  to  carry 
into  effect,  is  not  always  so  in  reality,  and  often  fails  when  ac- 
tually tried. 

Our  business,  at  present,  is  to  legislate  for  the  greatest  advan- 
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tage  of  a  people  as  yet  but  little  educated,  and  little  accustomed 
to  public  business.  Now,  to  convince  such  a  people  of  the  utility 
and  advantage  of  a  new  law  imposed  upon  them,  facts  are  much 
more  necessary  than  argumentation  and  dialectics.  Above  all, 
we  must  have  experience,  which  comes  necessarily  from  facts 
that  without  it  would  lead  us  to  no  conclusions.  But  experience 
in  matters  of  legislation  is  not  acquired  in  one  year,  nor  even  in 
a  sufficient  degree  in  two  or  three  consecutive  years,  more  espe- 
cially in  matters  relating  to  public  instruction :  witness  what 
has  taken  place,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  in  other  countries, 
daring  several  centuries  past ; — whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
if  we  continue  thus  to  give  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  a  new 
Education  Law  every  year,  they  will  never  gain  experience,  and 
therefore  will  never  be  instructed  by  facts,  with  regard  to  the 
subject  now  under  our  consideration. 

It  is  by  practice  that  the  people  will  learn  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  law ;  for  practice  is  a  sure  mode  of  gaining  expe- 
rience, instruction  and  the  power  of  appreciation  at  the  same  time. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  compulsion  operates  only  against 
ill-disposed  persons,  by  obliging  them  to  contribute  towards  the 
instruction  of  the  people  generally ;  the  Act  is  an  assistance  to 
the  well-disposed,  who,  until  lately,  bore  the  whole  expense. 
Whereas  the  system  proposed  to  us  would  be  necessarily  com- 
pulsory upon  both ;  and  then  what  injustice  would  be  done 
towards  those  well-disposed  persons  who  have  already  made  so 
many  and  so  laudable  sacrifices  for  the  general  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge ! 

Then,  too,  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  all  parties 
interested  are  called  upon  to  take  an  active  and  responsible  share 
in  its  local  working,  whereas  under  the  system  which  is  proposed 
to  us,  there  would  be  a  centralization  of  absolute  powers  for  the 
whole  carrying  out  of  the  law,  and  the  parties  interested,  if  they 
were  allowed  any  share  in  the  work,  would  only  be  the  passive 
instruments  of  the  supreme  will.  Now,  I  ask  whether  such  a  sys- 
tem would  not  be  one  calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with  indif- 
ference or  even  with  apathy,  rather  than  with  interest  and  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  for  the  education  of  their  children  ?  I  ask  whe- 
ther such  a  system  of  exclusion  and  isolation  is  not  more  calcu- 
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fated  to  prepare  the  people  for  helotism  and  servitude,  than  for 
the  appreciation  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  enable  them  to  exercise  those  rights  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  with  confidence,  certainty  and  success  ? 

Besides,  it  is  not  the  poor,  but  the  rieh,  the  covetous  and  the 
selfish,  those  who  have  no  children  to  be  educated,  and  those  who, 
from  motives  of  personal  interest,  are  disposed  to  speculate  upon 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  complain  of  and  oppose  the  pre- 
sent law.  The  poor  find  their  interest  in  the  operation  of  its 
principles,  and  demand  its  continuation  as  a  boon.  And  under 
the  operation  of  no  other  law  have  the  children  of  the  poor  atten- 
ded schools  in  such  large  numbers  and  so  creditably.  The  fact 
is  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  there  are  no  poor 
children  as  regards  the  objects  which  the  Act  contemplates,  even 
if  their  parents  be  too  poor  to  contribute  a  single  penny  towards 
the  attainment  of  those  objects.  These  children  are,  by  the  Act, 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  to  other  education  as  the  children 
of  the  rich,  with  whom  the  law  confounds  them  as  equals  and 
brethren.  By  the  system  which  it  is  wished  to  substitute  for  it, 
and  under  which  there  would  be  but  one  or  two  schools  in  a 
Parish,  a  crowd  of  children  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
attending  them,  either  because  having  too  far  to  travel  in  order 
to  do  so,  they  would  be  in  want  of  the  requisite  clothing,  or  because 
their  extreme  youth  or  their  infirmities  would  not  allow  them  to 
come  so  great  a  distance.  Slight  clothing  might  not,  in  many 
cases,  prevent  the  children  from  attending  school,  even  in  severe 
weather,  if  they  were  only  as  near  to  it  as  they  generally  are  as 
things  now  stand ;  but  clothing  too  light  or  not  adapted  to  the 
season,  bad  shoes,  for  instance,  might  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  do  so,  if  they  had  a  long  way  to  go,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the 
innovation  preached  up  by  certain  parties,  be  adopted.  Once  more, 
this  new  system  would  be  wholly  for  the  advantage  of  the  rich, 
who  would  always  have  the  means  of  sending  their  children  to 
school,  whatever  the  distance  might  be,  since  they  could  even  use 
a  carriage  of  some  kind  for  the  purpose,  while  every  thing,  even 
to  the  possibility  of  transport,  would  be  adverse  to  those  of  insuf- 
ficient means,  and  more  especially  to  the  children  of  indigent 
parents. 
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Thus,  under  the  operation  of  the  existing  law,  the  children  of 
the  poor,  without  being  exposed  to  the  humiliating  stigma  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected  by  a  distinction  which  the  Act 
repudiates,  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  children  of  the  rich  to 
obtain  instruction,  and  equal  right  to  partake  with  them  of  the 
intellectual  food  with  which  they  desire  to  be  nourished.  This  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  present  law  ;  a  principle 
assuredly  most  liberal  and  most  philanthropic,  and  one  which 
does  infinite  honor  to  the  Legislature.  See  No.  7  of  the  Systems  of 
Education  proposed. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  in  the  few  localities  where  the  present  law 
has  worked  badly,  the  opposition  to  it  has  come  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  origin  only,  but  those  of  British  as  well  as  those  of 
Franco-Canadian  origin  have  alike  opposed  it ;  witness  what  has 
occurred  at  Dundee,  at  Russeltown,  and  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Townships.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  say  that 
the  author  of  the  system  to  which  I  object,  has  said  or  given  it 
to  be  understood  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  others  have  said 
so,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  state  the  contrary,  because  I  owe  the 
statement  to  truth  and  justice,  which  ought  to  have  but  one 
balance  for  all. 

Nor  is  it  either,  so  much  the  mode  of  contribution  or  the  quantum 
required  for  school  purposes  under  the  existing  law,  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle,  and  the  dreaded  enormity  of  taxes  for  other 
objects,  that  the  inhabitants  oppose,  by  anticipation,  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  Elementary  Education  Law.  But  this  fear  and 
this  opposition  are  alike  vain ;  for  the  sum  required  by  the  law  is 
not  a  "  tax,"  but  a  simple  contribution  for  school  purposes,  (as  I 
have  elsewhere  shewn,)  and  the  best  safeguard  the  people  can  have 
for  securing  them  against  taxation  unjust  and  out  of  proportion  to 
their  resources,  is  general  education,  the  education  of  the  mass, 
who  will  thereby  find  in  their  own  intelligence  and  moral  force, 
every  thing  necessary  for  preventing  the  abuse  of  power  and  for 
repressing  unjust  and  oppressive  legislation. 

If,  then,  the  people  fear  the  abuse  of  power  and  the  extension 
of  taxes,  let  them  hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benign  effect 
of  the  principles  of  the  present  Act,  and  to  contribute  regularly, 
in  the  manner  which  the  law  requires,  towards  the  means  of  pro- 
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curing  for  their  children,  without  delay,  without  restriction,  and 
without  distinction  of  any  kind,  the  benefits  of  education.  It  is 
my  earnest  wish,  that  each  father  of  a  family  and  each  citizen 
should,  by  his  constant  and  active  co-operation  in  the  local  work- 
ing of  the  School  Law,  become  as  it  were  the  teacher  of  his  own 
children  and  of  the  children  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  among  those  who  censure  the  present 
School  Law  and  propose  new  systems  of  public  instruction,  some 
whose  good  intentions  and  the  purity  of  whose  motives  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  and  to  whom  we  cannot  in  justice  deny  the 
merit  of  having  said  and  advised  excellent  things  relative  to  pri- 
mary education,  for  which  we  cannot  but  feel  under  obligation  to 
them.  But  in  the  main,  these  innovators,  who  plunge  blindly 
into  extremes,  are  more  theoretical  than  practical,  and  each  of 
them  in  planning  his  own  system  of  instruction  lays  more  stress 
upon  isolated  facts,  upon  facts  of  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  kind, 
than  upon  complete  and  general  data.  Their  reasoning  and 
inferences  are  from  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  from  particulars 
to  generalities,  and  they  thus  do  the  present  law  the  injustice  to 
reject  it  for  purely  Utopian  schemes. 

Allowing  it  to  be  necessary  to  make  better  provision  for  the 
qualification  and  support  of  Teachers,  to  look  more  closely  after 
the  schools  and  those  who  manage  them,  to  diminish  their  num- 
ber in  order  to  have  them  generally  of  a  better  kind,  and  to  give 
more  liberal  assistance  to  the  poorer  localities, — these  are  desira- 
ble measures  upon  the  importance  of  which  all  the  friends  of 
education  are  agreed,  and  of  which  I  have  for  several  years  inces- 
santly pressed  the  adoption.  The  differences  of  opinion,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  them,  relate  only  to  the  best  means  of  providing 
properly  for  their  attainment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men  should  think  that  some  other  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  and  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  or  that  the  present  law  is  imper- 
fect and  needs  amendment ;  for  it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
for  all  the  friends  of  popular  education  to  be  exactly  of  one  mind 
upon  a  subject  of  common  interest,  and  of  such  vital  importance 
to  all  as  the  subject  of  public  instruction ; — but  to  say  that  the 
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law  works  well  nowhere,  that  there  is  not  under  its  operation 
one  good  school,  and  that  "  it'  the  Man- God  came  again  among 
us,  we  should  not  have  a  single  good  school  to  offer  him  ;" — these 
are  mere  assertions  which  must  surprise  and  astonish  every  one, 
bold  and  hazardous  allegations  which  can  never  meet  with  general 
assent,  because  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  every  one  they  are 
unfounded,  and  absolutely  contrary  to  the  real  facts.  I  say,  and 
I  say  it  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  mingled  with  pride,  and 
because  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that  the  present  law  works  gene- 
rally well,  and  better  than  any  of  the  preceding  laws  have  done  ; 
so  that  if  Christ  should  come  again  visibly  into  the  world  as  a 
child,  he  might  in  Lower  Canada  select  one  good  school  from 
among  a  thousand  such,  in  which  the  teaching  and  discipline  are 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of 
humanity. 

There  is  yet  another  fact,  and  that  is  that  none  of  the  proposed 
systems  of  instruction  presents  a  combination  of  principles  more 
liberal,  more  simple  and  less  complicated  than  those  of  the  existing 
law.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  our  endeavor  less  to  destroy  the 
principles  of  this  law  than  to  simplify  them  still  further  by 
expressing  them  more  clearly,  more  precisely  and  more  forcibly. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  actuated  by  the  sentiment  which  presi- 
ded over  the  enactment  of  the  present  School  Law,  the  Provincial 
Legislature  will  not  stop  in  its  fair  career,  and  will  not  confine  its 
good  deeds  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  which  allows  so  much  hold 
to  its  decriers,  and  the  working  of  which  can  be  so  easily  embar- 
rassed. The  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  now  so  rapid  in 
every  other  country,  and  more  especially  among  our  immediate 
neighbours  the  Americans  of  the  United  States,  and  the  now 
urgent  necessity  of  endeavouring  more  strenuously  than  ever  to 
give  an  effective  impulse  to  every  species  of  industry,  and  espe- 
cially to  scientific  agriculture,  require  a  strong  though  liberal 
legislation  on  this  subject,  retaining  nothing  of  what  belongs 
essentially  to  the  routine  of  the  olden  time  or  is  founded  on  old 
prejudices,  but  preserving  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent law  intact. 

The  amendments  above  suggested,  are  only  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  given  more  unity,  precision,  clearness  and  force  to 
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certain  sections  of  the  present  Act;  some  of  which  have  been 
altered  from  divers  causes,  and  some  even  by  clerical  errors.  I 
a  m  of  opinion  that  the  sections  which  I  have  mentioned  ought  not 
to  be  touched,  except  from  time  to  time  when  experience  may 
have  shewn  the  necessity  of  so  doing. 

After  reading  this  Report  which  I  have  thought  right  to  drawr 
up  in  a  form  somewhat  approaching  a  dissertation,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  before  the  reader  the  several  systems  of  education  which 
have  been  proposed,  I  think  that  it  will  be  understood,  that  in  the 
performance  of  this  important  part  of  my  duty,  my  intention  has  not 
been  to  attack  the  persons  who  have  opposed  the  Act,  but  only 
the  means  which  they  have  employed  in  support  of  their  opposi- 
tion, and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  which  they  have  encouraged 
and  strengthened.  In  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  am  placed 
with  reference  to  the  Education  Act,  and  to  that  which  is  of  right 
expected  at  my  hands,  I  thought  that  I  ought,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  treat  this  subject  at  some  length,  in  order  to  excite 
a  greater  interest,  if  possible,  in  our  legislators  and  others  whose 
position  enables  them  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  holy 
cause  of  popular  education. 

As  regards  the  other  means  of  providing  instruction  for  our 
youth,  for  which  provision  is  urgently  required  either  by  spe- 
cial Acts  or  by  additions  to  the  present  law,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  extracting  from  my  Report  of  the  loth  April,  1846, 
what  I  then  said  upon  the  subject ;  for  the  state  of  things  now  is 
in  every  respect  precisely  the  same  as  it  then  was.  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  partially  provided  with  these  very  important  and  desirable 
means  of  instruction,  such,  for  instance,  as  Normal  Schools ;  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  Lower  Canada  should  be  any  longer  totally 
without  them. 


Other  subjects  of  Legislation  for  Public  Instruction. 
There  are  also  various  matters  having  reference  to  Public 
Instruction,  which,  though  in  appearance  of  a  less  pressing  na- 
ture, are  not  less  important,  and  do  not  the  less  require  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Legislature.  These  are  :  1°-  The  County  Acade- 
mies :  20,  The  Normal  Schools ;  3°*  A  Deaf  and  Dumb  School ; 
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4'*  The  uniformity  of  the  books  in  use  in  the  schools ;  50,  Teach- 
ing the  elementary  principles  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  in 
the  principal  schools  of  the  country  ;  6°*  A  Journal  of  Education. 
These  different  subjects  merit  each  a  particular  consideration 
and  development,  which  I  cannot  give  here.  I  shall  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  recommending  each  of  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

1°*  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  public  instruction 
to  have  an  Academy  in  operation  in  the  most  central  place  of 
each  populous  County.  In  New  Brunswick,  the  Legislature 
grants  the  sum  of  £50  annually  for  each  Academy.  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  honor  to  propose,  in  my  Report  of  1842,  that  an 
equal  sum  should  be  offered  annually  to  each  County  for  the  same 
object,  and  I  have  now  precisely  the  same  reasons  for  renewing 
the  same  recommendation. 

2°*  If  the  Teachers  of  the  Model  Schools  are  not  commissioned 
to  form  Masters  for  Elementary  Schools,  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  establish  Normal  Schools,  and  this  would  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  establishing  them.  We  have  already  had,  it  is 
true,  an  unhappy  experience  of  the  ill  success  of  these  schools  in 
forming  Masters,  while  they  have  been  successful  in  forming 
Mistresses ;  but  this  partial  want  of  success  is  due  to  circum- 
stances which  might  be  easily  avoided,  instructed  as  we  now  are 
by  experience.  Now  the  means  of  avoiding  them  is  to  give 
the  direction  of  these  schools  to  men  who,  by  birth  or  by  a  long 
residence  among  us,  are  familiar  with  our  manners,  our  usages, 
our  tastes  and  our  wants. 

We  have  in  the  country  educated  fellow-subjects  of  every 
origin,  who  have  grown  old  in  teaching,  in  which  they  have 
acquired  by  their  success  a  well-merited  reputation ;  and  it  is 
under  the  tutelage  of  such  men  that  our  young  people  will 
always  prefer  placing  themselves. 

Our  Colleges  and  High  Schools  furnish  every  day  valuable 
subjects  for  teaching ;  but,  besides  that,  the  young  people  who 
leave  these  establishments  do  not  generally  like  to  undertake 
purely  elementary  instruction ;  they  would  not  suffice  for  the 
great  and  universal  want  of  Teachers,  even  if  they  were  willing. 
It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Legislature  should 
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provide  the  means  of  forming  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  either 
by  giving  the  Academies  and  the  Model  Schools  the  requisite 
commission  and  aid  for  this  purpose  or  by  establishing  Normal 
Schools  for  the  express  purpose,  or  by  having  recourse  to  these 
three  kinds  of  Schools,  or,  in  fine,  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  certain  sum  to  aid  those  of  our 
young  people  who  have  a  disposition  for  teaching  to  qualify 
themselves  by  deriving  instruction  from  good  tuition-practice  in 
such  educational  establishments  as  should  be  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

If  the  Legislature,  in  its  liberality,  should  think  fit  to  make  a 
grant  to  aid  the  Teachers  in  preparing  themselves  for  teaching,  it 
might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 
award  them  a  small  gratuity  for  travelling  expenses,  and  for 
board  in  the  City  of  Montreal  or  Quebec,  so  long  as  they  might 
remain  there  to  receive,  from  the  counsels  of  experience  and  the 
march  of  information,  lessons  useful  for  tuition.  The  moderate 
sum  of  £400  would  suffice  for  a  trial  of  two  or  three  years  for 
this  purpose.  This  sum  might  be  employed  in  favor  of  such 
Teachers  and  young  people  as  might  be  recommended  to  the  Su- 
perintendent by  the  School  Commissioners,  who,  to  permit  the 
Teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  this  enactment  of  the  law,  might 
give  regularly  each  year  at  least,  one  month's  vacation  at  the 
same  time.  There  are  many  among  the  Teachers,  who,  on  com- 
ing to  town  to  take  lessons  in  certain  branches  of  instruction  in 
our  upper  Schools,  could  themselves  give,  on  other  branches  of 
instruction,  by  means  of  lectures  or  otherwise,  most  useful  lessons 
to  those  of  their  colleagues  who  might  be  disposed  to  profit  by 
them.  This  would  be  the  means  of  creating  among  the  Teachers 
a  thirst  for  instruction  and  a  very  desirable  spirit  of  emulation. 
The  most  capable  might  divide  amongst  themselves  certain 
branches  of  practical  instruction,  by  means  of  some  sort  of  asso- 
ciation* which  they  might  establish  among  themselves,  for  the 
production  of  compositions  or  dissertations  on  these  branches,  to 
be  read  and  judged  of  by  a  Committee  of  Examination  named  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  certain  that  to  place  themselves  thus  in  a 
condition  to  give  lessons  to  others,  many  well-informed  Teachers 

*  This  is  already  the  practice  in  the  Teachers'  Association  at  Quebec. 
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would  make  new  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  highest  possible  perfec- 
tion in  the  usual  branches  of  learning,  in  the  art  of  tuition,  and, 
certes,  the  lessons  of  experience  in  this  particular  are  not  to  be 
despised. 

A  part  of  the  grant  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  Teachers 
might  be  employed  in  procuring  for  them  the  works  of  some  of 
the  authors  who  have  written  on  instruction,  and  especially  on 
mutual  instruction. 

This  manner  of  preparing  Teachers  and  of  perfecting  those 
who  are  already  initiated  in  teaching,  would  perhaps  be  preferable 
to  the  Normal  Schools,  and  that  for  many  reasons :  1°*  Because  it 
would  be  less  expensive  ;  2°-  Because  it  would  offer  means  of  in- 
struction to  a  greater  number  of  individuals  ;  3°-  Because  it  would 
create  and  keep  up  more  emulation  in  primary  instruction ;  4°. 
Because  it  would  ward  off  the  inconveniences  which  might  result 
from  the  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  the  Normal 
Schools.  For  by  this  manner  of  self-instruction  each  would 
be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  educational  establishment  or  es- 
tablishments of  his  religious  creed. 

The  offer,  however,  of  contributing  thus  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Teachers  might  still  be  made  even  if  Normal  Schools  were 
established  for  the  same  object;  but  in  case  the  Legislature 
might  think  fit  to  establish  them,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  of  their  parents  and  the 
public,  the  Normal  Schools  should  each  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  branches,  one  exclusively  for  Protestants  and 
the  other  for  Roman  Catholics. 

3°-  A  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  has  already  existed  in  the 
country,  and  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  means,  for  pupils 
were  never  wanting.  It  obtained,  however,  a  success  which, 
were  there  no  other  considerations,  would  of  itself  be  a  powerful 
motive  to  continue  its  operation,  even  if  the  number  of  that  class 
of  subjects  for  whom  it  was  intended  were  not  sufficient  to  induce 
the  Legislature,  in  its  benevolence,  to  provide  effective  means  for 
giving  instruction  to  this  interesting  portion  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects. One  school  of  this  kind  might  in  this  respect  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  procure  among  us  Teachers  who  have  gone 
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through  their  probation  in  this  mode  of  teaching,  both  in  English 
and  French,  in  a  very  honorable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

I  have  frequently  visited  with  a  lively  interest,  when  I  was 
Member  of  Parliament,  the  school  of  these  skilful  Teachers  at 
Quebec,  and  examined  their  pupils  in  divers  branches  of  practical 
instruction  and  on  the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  and  I 
have  always  been  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  the  ingenious 
mode  of  instruction  of  these  Masters  and  of  the  progress  of  their 
scholars.  These  facts  are  so  many  motives,  supplying  what  per- 
haps was  wanting  in  the  others,  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  re- 
establish, on  a  footing  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
whole  Province,  a  school  which  the  Legislature  of  the  former 
Province  of  Lower  Canada  had  so  well  commenced,  and  I  believe 
it  my  duty  to  draw  its  attention  to  this  subject. 

4°*  Nothing  can  be  more  advantageous  to  the  progress  of 
children  than  uniformity  of  teaching  in  schools,  and  nothing  can 
more  effectively  further  this  instruction  than  uniformity  in  the 
books  in  use  in  the  schools ;  nor  is  there  anything  more  desirable 
than  uniformity  in  the  school  books.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
common  than  to  see  books  of  all  kinds  on  the  same  subject  in  our 
schools,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  this  circumstance  pro- 
duces much  delay  in  schools,  and  great  expense  for  the  parents, 
not  only  because  these  latter  are  thus  obliged  to  procure  more  fre- 
quently for  their  children,  books  which  are  soon  thrown  aside  to 
make  room  for  others  on  the  same  subject,  but  also  because  the 
children,  retarded  in  their  studies  by  these  frequent  changes  of 
books,  are  under  the  necessity  of  attending  school  for  a  much 
longer  time  to  acquire  the  same  amount  of  information. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  a 
slight  contribution  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  to 
place  the  School  Commissioners  in  a  condition  to  procure  uniform 
books  for  the  children  of  all  schools  under  their  control,  would  be 
a  means  both  more  regular  and  more  economical.  It  would  also 
be  an  easy  means  of  procuring,  by  slow  degrees,  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  the  books  which  they  require. 
This  would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  for  it  may  be  said  that 
children  are  often  in  want  of  books  in  schools,  either  because  the 
parents  neglect  to  procure  them  or  because  they  have  not  the 
means  of  so  doing. 
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The  Educational  Law  passed  in  1841,  contained  an  admirable 
enactment  in  this  particular  :  it  authorised  the  local  authorities  to 
levy  each  year  on  the  inhabitants  the  sum  of  £10  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  It  would  be  desirable  that  this  very  enactment  should 
be  introduced  into  the  present  Education  Act.  It  would  be,  per- 
haps, the  means  of  placing  the  School  Commissioners  in  a  condi- 
tion to  commence,  with  this  small  fund,  Parish  libraries,  the  want 
of  which  is  everywhere  so  sensibly  felt.  These  Libraries  would 
be  a  means  of  instruction  both  economical,  commodious,  certain 
and  powerful,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Commissioners, 
and  much  more  so  under  the  direction  of  the  local  clergy ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  made  it  my  duty  on  the  present  occasion  to 
recommend  their  establishment. 

5°'  Agriculture  is  everywhere  considered  as  the  principal 
source  of  existence  of  a  civilized  people,  because  agricultural  pro- 
ducts supply  each  day  their  immediate  wants,  and  serve  to  keep 
up  the  commerce  which  brings  them,  in  exchange,  articles  of 
necessity,  of  taste  and  of  convenience.  Our  climate  and  soil  are 
peculiarly  favorable  to  agriculture ;  but  agricultural  knowledge 
is  here  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  then,  of  the  first  importance  in  a 
country  like  ours,  essentially  agricultural,  to  inculcate  its  prin- 
ciples in  the  rising  generation,  and  this  might  easily  be  done  by 
means  of  our  Model  Schools,  our  Academies  and  our  Colleges. 
With  this  view  there  might  be  introduced  into  these  educational 
establishments  a  small  Treatise  on  Horticulture  and  Agriculture, 
in  the  form  of  a  Catechism,  for  example.  The  venerable  and  la- 
mented M.  Perrault,  in  his  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  recommends 
that  a  farm  should  be  attached,  for  each  County  at  least,  to  a 
Model  School,  where  Agriculture  might  be  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically taught  to  the  scholars.  After  his  plan,  arranged  with 
much  judgment,  the  students  would  themselves  perform  all  the 
farm-work,  besides  instructing  themselves  in  the  other  branches 
of  elementary  instruction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  truly 
patriotic  views  have  not  as  yet  been  carried  out. 

I  have,  for  a  length  of  time,  made  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
the  Teachers  to  teach  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture, 
and  to  practise  horticulture  at  least,  by  means  of  a  garden  culti- 
vated under  their  auspices  by  the  students ;  but,  unfortunately, 
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everything  is  wanting  to  them  for  this  so  desirable  course  of  in- 
struction. Land,  in  the  first  place,  is  wanting,  and  also  a  small 
treatise  on  this  subject,  condensed  so  as  to  be  suited  to  the  com- 
prehension of  children.* 

6°*  The  want  of  a  Journal  of  Education  has  been  for  a  long 
time  felt  in  the  country.  In  fact,  a  Journal  of  this  kind  would 
be  of  great  utility  to  public  instruction,  by  serving  as  a  particular 
organ  through  which  the  Superintendent  might  communicate 
with  the  School  Commissioners  and  the  Teachers.  The  nature  of 
the  duties  of  these  two  important  classes  of  men  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  demands  it.  They  would  find  it  an  easy  means  of 
instructing  themselves  daily  on  matters  of  a  general  nature,  which 
might  be  thus  addressed  to  them  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
press.  It  would  be  the  means  of  avoiding  much  correspondence, 
much  trouble,  and  considerable  expense  for  postage  of  letters. 

The  School  Law,  or  an  abstract  of  the  School  Law,  and  the 
explanations  which  some  of  its  clauses  might  require,  the  circu- 
lars connected  therewith,  notices  and  brief  forms,  general  instruc- 
tions either  to  the  School  Commissioners  or  to  the  Visitors,  or  to 
the  Teachers,  or  to  those  having  to  contribute  to  the  local  School 
Fund,  a  list  of  school  books  recommended,  extracts  from  the  best 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  different  modes  of  instruction, 
dissertations  on  the  different  branches  of  practical  and  moral  in- 
struction, proceedings  of  Associations  of  Teachers,  such  proceed- 
ings of  School  Commissioners  as  might  be  generally  interesting, 
a  list  of  the  Teachers  admitted  from  time  to  time  to  practise 
teaching  by  the  Boards  of  Examiners,  the  proceedings  of  these 
Boards,  the  account  of  the  public  examinations  of  the  schools,  the 
demands  for  situations  by  Teachers,  and  those  for  Teachers  by 
School  Commissioners,  observations  which  enlightened  friends  of 
education  might  think  proper  to  make  on  the  operation  of  the  School 
Act,  a  review  or  critique  of  works  having  reference  to  public  instruc- 
tion which  might  be  published  in  or  imported  into  the  country,  the 
whole  either  in  English  or  French  as  the  case  might  be,  and  without 
any  political  or  religious  consideration:  such  are  the  various 
subjects  which  might  be  introduced  into  a  Journal  of  Education. 

A  Journal  of  this  kind  might  be  published  once  a  month,  and 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  N.  Aubin,  of  Quebec,  has  published  a  little 
Treatise  upon  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  use  of  which  in  our  best  schools  and 
more  especially  in  our  Model  Schools,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend. 

N 
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the  number  of  copies  might  be  sufficient  to  enable  one  of  them  to 
be  sent  to  the  School  Commissioners  of  each  Parish  or  Township, 
and  another  for  the  use  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Schools  under 
their  control,  without  their  being  subjected  to  any  expense  or  out- 
lay. 

A  similar  Journal  is  published  in  several  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the 
kind.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  communication  between  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  the  ostensible  Editor,  and 
those  who  are.  called  to  take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  School 
Law,  and  it  is  thus  a  direct  and  certain  means  of  intercourse,  as 
advantageous  as  it  is  easy.* 

The  peculiar  interest  which  a  Journal  of  Education  would 
everywhere  excite  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  the  more  easy 
means  which  it  would  give  of  procuring  for  the  latter  so  great  a 
blessing,  the  great  advantages  infallibly  accruing  to  those  in  a 
condition  to  make  use  of  it ;  in  a  word,  the  progress  and  per- 
fecting of  the  art  of  instruction,  which  it  would  so  powerfully  ad- 
vance, by  enabling  each  to  act  with  regularity  certainty,  and 
uniformity — all  these  things,  I  say,  are  so  many  strong  consider- 
ations which  may  induce  the  Legislature  to  make  a  small  grant 
for  this  purpose. 


TABLES. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  Legislature,  Statistical 
Returns,  shewing  the  number  of  schools  which  were  in  opera- 
tion during  the  last  six  months  of  1846,  and  the  first  six  months 
of  1847,  respectively,  the  number  of  children  who  have  attended 
them,  the  sum  which  has  been  allowed  for  schools  out  of  the 
legislative  grant,  or  that  which  might  have  been  so  allowed, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

I  cannot  at  this  moment  furnish  a  like  Table  as  to  the  schools 
which  were  kept  during  the  last  six  months  of  1847,  and  with 

*  Since  the  month  of  January  last  (1848)  there  has  been  published,  at  Toronto, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  a  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  which  promises  much  for  those  to  whose  use  it  is  destined  and 
for  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  Education. 
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regard  to  which  satisfactory  Reports  have  been  made  to  this  office, 
because  uncontrollable  circumstances  have  prevented  the  Govern- 
ment from  granting  me  the  sum  which  I  have  asked  for  them. 

Remarks. 

1st.  In  a  number  of  Municipalities  the  School  Commissioners 
have  made  no  Return  to  the  Education  Office ;  the  Act  is  never- 
theless liked  and  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants,  more  especially 
by  the  educated  portion  of  them,  and  there  are  good  schools  in 
operation.  But  difficulties  having  been  raised  by  some  ill  disposed 
persons,  and  the  School  Commissioners  having  been  thereby  pre- 
vented from  making  such  Returns  as  the  law  required,  they  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  make  none  at  all. 

2nd.  It  is  not  the  Municipalities  in  whieh  the  law  has  not 
worked  or  in  which  it  has  worked  irregularly,  which  have  given 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  the  smallest  amount  of  labour, 
trouble  or  anxiety ;  witness  the  County  of  Dorchester,  and  those 
of  Drummond  and  Megantic. 

3rd.  There  are  Municipalities  the  School  Commissioners  of 
which  make  Returns  to  the  Education  Office  only  once  a  year, 
that  is  to  say,  some  of  them  for  the  first  of  July,  and  some  of 
them  for  the  first  of  January  or  even  later.  This  explains  why, 
up  to  this  time,  the  School  Commissioners  of  certain  Municipali- 
ties where  the  Act  works  well,  have  not  yet  made  any  Return  of 
the  schools  under  their  control. 

4th.  Nevertheless,  regular  Returns  to  the  number  of  218  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Education  Office  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1847,  and  the  portion  coming  to  the  Municipalities  respectively 
out  of  the  legislative  grant,  will  be  at  an  early  period  awarded  to 
each  Municipality,  for  this  period.  These  Returns  are  in  general 
well  drawn  up,  and  very  satisfactory. 

I  will  not  insult  the  country  so  grossly  as  to  say,  with  some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  law,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
statements  made  in  these  Returns,  and  that  the  School  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Secretary-Treasurers  have  been  parties  to  a  fraud 
upon  the  Government  which  would  be  alike  injurious  to  their  owTn 
honor  and  to  that  of  their  country.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
School  Commissioners  and  Secretary-Treasurers,  in  the  face  of 
what  they  owe  to  the  interests  of  education  and  to  the  welfare 
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of  our  youth,  in  the  face  of  what  they  owe  to  truth  and  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  in  the  face  of  what  they  owe  to  their 
constituents  and  to  the  country,  in  the  face  of  what  they  owe  to 
themselves  and  to  their  own  consciences,  in  the  face  of  their  moral 
and  legal  responsibility  for  their  proceedings,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
penalty  which  may  under  the  28th  section  of  the  Common  School 
Act  be  imposed  on  any  person  who  may  have  been  a  party  to  a 
false  School  Return,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  legislative 
grant, — I  cannot  believe,  I  say,  that  the  School  Commissioners 
and  Secretary-Treasurers,  to  the  number  of  six  for  each  Scholastic 
Municipality,  can  have  knowingly  sinned  against  every  sentiment 
of  honour,  against  their  duty,  and  against  their  conscience,  by 
transmitting  false  School  Returns,  founded  upon  allegations  known 
to  be  untrue,  or  upon  mere  assumptions  and  supposititious  data. 
I  owe  it  therefore  to  the  honor  of  our  country,  to  the  honor  of  the 
friends  of  education  and  of  good  principles  everywhere,  and  to  the 
honor  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  local  management  of 
our  schools,  to  repel  an  imputation  so  disgraceful  and  perfidious, 
and  to  declare  in  this  place,  that  I  believe  the  School  Returns  upon 
which  action  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  legislative  grant,  to  be 
correct  and  faithful ;  and  I  have  the  more  reason  for  so  believing, 
because  I  take  care  to  correspond  with  the  signers  and  parties 
interested,  whenever  there  appears  to  be  anything  irregular  or 
defective  under  the  requirements  of  the  27th  section  of  the  Act, 
compliance  with  which  is  the  foundation  for  any  claim  to  the 
legislative  grant.  This  explains  why,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  informal  Returns  transmitted  to 
the  Education  Office,  some  are  finally  set  aside  without  producing 
any  other  result  than  that  of  shewing  that  schools  are  in  operation. 
So  that  the  Returns  upon  which  a  share  of  the  legislative  grant 
is  allowed  for  any  schools,  are  held  to  be  in  every  respect  confor- 
mable to  the  requirements  of  the  27th  section  of  the  School  Act. 
Enough,  and  much  more  than  enough  has  already  been  done 
to  depreciate  and  destroy  the  School  Law,  by  all  possible  means, 
and  to  compass  in  its  destruction  that  of  popular  education,  with- 
out making  so  injurious  an  attack  upon  the  reputation  of  the  per- 
sons charged  with  the  execution  of  that  law, — upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Slite  of  the  community,  and  therefore  upon  the  reputa- 
tion and  honor  of  our  country. 
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TABLE 

Of  The  Scholastic  Municipalities  to  which  a  share  of  the 
legislative  grant  has  been  allowed  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1846,  being  the  first  half  year  under  the  operation  of  the 
present  Act,  9  Vict.  chap.  27,  shewing  the  number  of  schools 
which  have  been  in  operation  in  each  Municipality,  and  the 
number  of  children  who  have  attended  them,  and  also  the 
amount  which  has  been  allowed  towards  their  support  during 
the  said  scholastic  period,  according  to  the  Returns  trans- 
mitted to  this  office  at  divers  periods :  the  said  Table  also 
shewing  the  Municipalities  for  which  no  allowance  has  yet 
been  made,  although  Returns  (sent  too  late)  have  been 
received  and  admitted  at  this  office, — and  also  the  Municipa- 
lities to  which  no  allowance  has  been  made,  either  because 
they  have  sent  in  no  Returns,  or  because  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  has  not  been  able  to  declare  that  he  had  received 
the  sum  required  by  law,  in  conformity  to  the  27th  section. 
Opposite  to  these  last  mentioned  Municipalities  no  figures 
appear,  for  these  reasons. 
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IV. 

CIRCULARS. 

IV.  

circular  No.  9.    No.  9. —  The  first  under  the  operation  of  the  present  Act, 

9  Vict,  chap.  27. 


Education  Office, 
Montreal,  15th  June,  1846. 

To  School  Commissioners  and  others  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  Schools,  under  the  authority 
of  the  present  Act. 

Preamble.  Gentlemen, — The  nature  of  the  daily  correspon- 

To  the  electors  dence  carried  on  by  the  Commissioners  and  Trustees 
and  other  per-  of  Schools  and  others  with  this  office,  and  the  object 
with  the^exe-  contemplated  by  thev  3rd  article  of  the  35th  section  of 
cution  of  the  the  Education  Act,  passed  on  the  9th  of  June  instant, 
impose  upon  me  the  duty  of  submitting  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  putting  that  Act  in  operation,  some  re- 
commendations which  in  the  generality  of  cases  may 
serve  as  a  guide  in  the  execution  of  their  respective 
functions.    As  the  new  law  upon  education  is  the 
same  in  its  leading  provisions  as  that  of  the  8th  Vict. 
Cap.  41,  the  recommendations  and  forms  contained 
in  the  present  Circular  will  be  very  nearly  the  same 
as  those  which  accompanied  the  former  Act  repealed 
by  the  present.     It  is  necessary,  however,  that  some 
changes  and  additions  should  be  made. 

The  present  Circular  being  moreover  issued  with  a 
view  of  supplying  the  place  of  all  former  ones,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  in  future  to  have  recourse  to  any 
of  them. 

My  principal  object,  in  making  these  recommen- 
dations, is  to  impress  upon  all  the  advantage  of  re- 
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gularity  in  their  proceedings,  to  obtain  uniformity  in  _^ 
the  management  of  Schools  and  the  Reports  transmit-  circular  no.  9. 
ted  to  this  office,  method  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, order  and  devotion  in  the  execution  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  they  have  undertaken.  Attention  to 
these  particulars  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  educa- 
tion, cause  its  more  certain  and  regular  diffusion,  and 
at  the  same  time  render  it  in  its  progress  more  accep- 
table, and  in  its  results  more  useful. 

By  our  well  directed  and  united  efforts  only  can 
we  attain  the  great  object  contemplated  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  endowing  the  country  with  a  new  Educa- 
tion Act,  whose  successful  operation  will  have  the 
most  pleasing  results,  if  every  one  will  bring  to  the 
performance  of  his  duty  under  it  that  zeal  and  acti- 
vity which  so  vast  an  interest  demands. 

As,  however,  the  new  law  is  permanent,  will  un- 
dergo no  change  either  in  its  principles  or  details, 
and  that  fuller  comments  on  the  subject  of  this  mea- 
sure may  be  now  expected  of  me  than  were  made 
upon  the  last,  I  ought  perhaps  to  enter  more  into  de- 
tail in  the  following  recommendations  ;  but,  in  doing 
this  I  shall  seek  to  alter  as  little  as  possible  the  course 
that  has  been  generally  followed  throughout  the  coun- 
try under  the  operation  of  the  preceding  law. 

These  recommendations  will  be  followed  by  the 
forms  prescribed  for  use  under  the  Act.  I  entreat 
those  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended  to  fol- 
low them  with  exactness  in  all  their  proceedings, 
without  waiting  to  receive  blanks  for  the  objects  which 
the  Act  has  in  view,  because  in  that  case,  enormous 
expenses  would  fall  upon  this  office  as  well  for  print- 
ing as  for  postage,  and  probably  useless,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  always  easy  to  follow  forms  that  treat  only  of 
matters  of  common  and  familiar  interest,  and  that  are 
already  become  every  where  familiar. 

These  forms  resemble,  as  much  as  circumstances 
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1V-  permit,  those  which  are  annexed  to  my  Circular  No. 

circuilTNo.  9.    8,  and  it  is  necessary  to  follow  them  invariably. 

The  persons  who,  besides  the  electors,  are  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  Education 
Act,  are  : — lstly.  The  School  Commisioners  ;  2ndly. 
The  Trustees  of  Dissentient  Schools ;  3rdly.  The 
Secretary-Treasurers;  4thly.  Managers;  5thly.  Visi- 
tors ;  6thly.  Teachers  ;  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Visitors,  who  are  so  de  facto,  receive  their  commis- 
sion, either  directly,  or  indirectly  from  the  persons  in- 
terested in  the  successful  working  of  the  School  Act. 

All  these  persons  thus  charged,  through  the  me- 
dium of  election,  with  the  care  and  advancement  of 
public  instruction,  will  be  responsible  for  their  ma- 
nagement to  their  immediate  constituents ;  they  will 
be  administrative  bodies  created  by  the  people  for 
their  own  benefit,  through  the  means  of  that  general 
and  practical  instruction  which  it  will  be  their  mis- 
sion to  diffuse. 

The  body  of  Commissioners  is  that  to  which  the 
law  attaches  the  most  important  functions ;  for,  once 
elected,  the  law  gives  them  the  power  of  choosing 
the  Secretary-Treasurers,  the  Teachers,  the  Mana- 
gers, and  of  adopting  all  such  proceedings  as  to  them 
shall  seem  advisable,  independently  of  those  which 
are  prescribed  by  law  or  recommended  by  this  office. 

To  divide  the  Municipalities  into  School  Districts, 
provide  the  means  of  establishing  a  school  in  every 
District,  create  a  Model  School  and  a  Girls'  School  in 
the  most  populous  one,  make  regulations  for  the  in- 
terior discipline  of  all  schools  under  their  control, 
prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the 
said  schools,  decide  upon  all  differences  which  might 
arise  relative  to  such  schools,  to  examine,  engage, 
direct,  and  pay  the  Teachers,  and  remove  them  when 
necessary,  to  provide  by  a  general  rate,  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  that  which  shall  be  apportioned  to 
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the  Municipality,  out  of  the  Common  School  funds,  i^_ 
to  provide  for  the  building  of  a  School  House  in  each  circular  no.  9. 
District,  and  to  take  care  of  all  the  scholars,  to  fix 
and  cause  to  be  collected  monthly  the  fees  for  each 
resident  child  of  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  to 
proceed  against  all  persons  refusing  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  annual  assessment  and  of  the  monthly  fees,  to 
visit  the  schools  twice  in  the  course  of  the  scholastic 
year,  to  cause  to  be  had  a  public  examination  therein 
and  to  assist  in  making  the  Report  every  six  months, 
to  this  office  ;  such  are  the  large  powers  conferred  by 
the  law  upon  School  Commisioners,  and  the  obliga- 
tions it  imposes  upon  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
application  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  drawn  whether  from  the  government  or 
the  people,  the  entire  management  of  schools  and 
of  all  their  property  movable  or  immovable,  are 
left  to  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  elected  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Act  passed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  elementary  education. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  51st  clause  of  the  present 
Act,  the  School  Commissioners  (as  well  as  the  Asses- 
sors,) are  to  be  each  possessors  of  movable  or  im- 
movable properties  of  the  real  value  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  currency  of  this  Province,  and  are 
to  be  elected  for  the  space  of  three  years  to  the  inva- 
riable number  of  five  only,  two  of  the  present  Com- 
missioners resigning  their  charge  by  lot,  and  being 
replaced  by  two  others  for  each  of  the  two  first  scho- 
lastic years,  and  one  only  for  the  third,  according  to 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  clauses.  It  should, 
however,  be  understood  that  the  qualification  required 
by  the  present  Act  does  not  extend  to  the  three  Com- 
missioners remaining  in  office,  as  the  lot  will  not  af- 
fect them. 

The  election  of  School  Commissioners,  as  by  the 
former  Act,  is  fixed  for  the  first  Monday  of  July  in 
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IV-  each  year,  and  it  should  take  place  in  each  Munici- 

circuiar  No.  9.  pality  in  order  to  replace  such  number  of  School  Com- 
missioners only  as  shall  have  been  appointed  by  lot 
to  retire  from  the  charge,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  in  office,  in  every  instance,  three  of  the  former 
Commissioners,  and  the  whole  number  to  consist  of 
five  ;  the  President  to  vote  as  others. 

However,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Municipalities 
are  to  elect  five  School  Commissioners  without  regard 
being  had  to  those  who,  under  the  former  Act,  were 
Commissoiners  for  Unions  whereof  they  made  part. 

When  for  the  scholastic  year  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  July  next,  two  School  Commissioners  only 
are  elected  to  complete  the  number  of  five  required 
by  the  law,  the  President  of  the  election  is  respect- 
fulfy  requested  to  mention  in  the  Report  which  he  is 
to  make  to  this  office  agreeably  to  the  eleventh 
clause,  the  names  of  the  three  Commissioners  remain- 
ing in  office. 

If,  however,  the  election  of  School  Commissioners 
shall  not  have  taken  place  on  the  first  Monday  of 
July,  it  may  do  so  on  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth 
or  the  fifth  Monday  of  the  same  month ;  but,  in  the 
case  where  it  shall  not  have  taken  place  between  the 
first  and  the  last  Monday  of  July,  the  former  School 
Commissioners  and  other  persons  designated  in  the 
thirteenth  clause,  may  submit  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days  subsequent  to 
to  the  last  Monday  of  July,  the  names  of  five  persons 
eligible  to  be  named  School  Commissioners,  by  virtue 
of  the  twelfth  clause  of  the  Act. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act  on  the 
subject  of  the  election  of  Commissioners  are  certainly 
clear,  precise  and  liberal ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
each  Municipality  cannot  fail  to  elect  as  School  Com- 
missioners persons  possessing  general  confidence  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  duties  required  of  them,  and 
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zealous  in  the  performance  thereof.     But  if  they  should  l  v- 

neglect  to  exercise  their  right  in  respect  to  this  mat-  circular  no.  9 
ter,  and  to  intrust  in  the  proper  manner  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  to  the  persons  chosen  by  them 
within  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Act,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  first  Monday  and  the  first  fifteen  days 
immediately  following  the  last  Monday  of  July  as  is 
provided  by  the  law  and  explained  above,  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  will  have  power,  by  virtue  of  the 
third  clause,  to  appoint  in  their  stead  School  Commis- 
sioners and  all  other  functionaries  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  according  to  its  true  signification 
and  meaning.  It  is  then  to  be  hoped  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  Municipality  will  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  to  exercise  in 
a  proper  manner  a  right  which  they  ought  to  be  jealous 
of  possessing  to  its  fullest  extent. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  by  virtue  of 
the  ninth,  tenth  and  fifty-sixth  clauses  of  the  present 
Act,  the  School  Commissioners  and  Trustees  now  in 
office,  will  continue  to  hold  the  same  until  such  time 
as  they  shall  have  been  replaced  in  the  mode  provi- 
ded by  this  Act,  and  as  above  mentioned,  and  that 
the  persons  who  have  been  appointed  School  Commis- 
sioners, either  by  the  Governor  General  or  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act  8th  Vict.  cap.  41,  are  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  the  present  Act,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  office  until  they  shall  have  been  replaced 
in  the  same  manner,  notwithstanding  any  thing  therein 
contained  to  the  contrary,  and  that  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  School  Commissioners  and  Trustees  in  office, 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  present  Act  are  made  valid, 
except  in  the  case  when,  on  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
claims  on  these  subjects  shall  have  been  involved  in 
litigation. 

The  long  period  of  their  continuance  in  office,  the 
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IV  extent  of  their  powers  and  the  nature  of  their  duties, 

circular  No.  9.  more  complicated  under  the  new  Act  than  they  were 
under  the  old  ones,  are  so  many  powerful  reasons  to 
influence  the  electors  to  make  choice  of  men  of  en- 
lightened minds,  conspicuous  for  their  moral  conduct, 
and  who  are  the  friends  of  education.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  too  earnestly  recommend  to  the  electors, 
to  the  heads  of  families  in  particular,  to  employ  in  this 
election  all  the  circumspection  and  care  which  its 
obvious  importance  demands.  Thus  only  can  be  se- 
cured the  services  of  Teachers  properly  qualified  and 
commendable  under  the  two-fold  aspect  of  morals  and 
talent ;  and  consequently  thus  only  can  be  rendered 
a  just  return  for  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  great  end  and  benefit  of  education. 

Above  all,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  with  this  sub- 
ject, that  if  it  is  a  great  evil  to  have  no  schools  in  a 
parish,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  less  evil  to  have 
only  mediocre  schools,'  and  that,  all  things  considered, 
midiocre  schools  cost  the  parties  concerned  much  more 
than  good  ones,  and  this  for  a  thousand  reasons  which 
it  would  require  too  much  time  and  space  to  detail 
here.  From  these  incontestable  facts,  we  may  con- 
clude that  too  much  cannot  be  done  to  accomplish 
the  establishment  of  really  good  schools,  and  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  have  a  few  schools 
in  operation  of  an  efficient  character  than  to  have  a 
great  number  stamped  with  mediocrity.  The  chief 
aim,  which  we  should  always  have  in  view,  is  less  to 
procure  for  all  children  an  education  of  an  inferior 
nature,  from  which  they  may  never  be  able  to  derive 
any  real  advantage,  than  to  ensure  a  practical  and 
rational  Education  to  the  majority  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration which  by  the  good  use  to  which,  they  will  be 
instructed  to  put  it,  shall  give  life  and  impulse  to  the 
arts,  above  all  to  agriculture,  and  in  general  to  all 
kinds  of  honest  industry. 
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Now  the   most  certain  means  of  procuring  this  IV- 

practical  education  for  youth  will  be  found  in  the  arcuur  no.  ». 
Model  Schools.  These  schools  being  destined  to  offer 
to  children  already  advanced  in  their  education,  the 
means  of  terminating  a  course  of  studies  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  wants  of  society,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  the  heads  of  families  co-operate  generously  with 
the  Commissioners  to  establish  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible upon  a  satisfactory  footing  in  populous  town- 
ships and  parishes. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  every  District  are  right  in 
desiring  to  see  established  among  them  a  good  Ele- 
mentary School,  they  should  not  have  less  at  heart 
the  foundation  also  in  every  parish  of  a  good  Model 
School,  at  which  children  of  other  schools  may  receive 
special  instruction  in  accordance  with  their  age  and 
the  degree  of  their  advancement. 

I. 

The  new  School  Commissioners  ought  to  consider  Tothe  School 
themselves  responsible  and  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  Commis«ion- 

ers. 

predecessors,  especially  all  that  relates  to  engage- 
ments contracted  with  Teachers  for  the  present  year, 
with  the  vendors  of  land  and  contractors  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses  for  the  purposes  of  former 
Acts  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  education. 

In  like  manner,  the  new  Commissioners  ought  to 
abstain  from  making  any  change  in  the  division  of 
parishes  or  townships  into  School  Districts,  made  by 
their  predecessors,  unless  for  important  reasons  and 
to  secure  some  great  advantage  to  education ;  and 
before  changing  the  site  of  any  school  houses  or 
establishing  any  new  Districts,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  consult  the  parties  interested.  As  the  removal 
from  one  place  to  another  of  a  house  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  alienation  of  the  land  upon  which 
such  house  is  situate,  it  is  necessary  in  this  case,  in 
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IV-  obedience  to  the  24th  clause,  that  the  School  Com- 

circuiar  No.  9.    missioners   previously   obtain  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent  to  make  such  alterations. 

The  Commissioners  should  consider  themselves 
especially  authorised  under  the  new  law,  as  they  were 
under  the  preceding  Acts,  to  examine  the  Teachers, 
assure  themselves  that  they  have  passed  their  exami- 
nation before  the  Board  of  Examiners  established  by 
the  present  Act,  make  choice  of  books  out  of  those 
which  shall  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  use  of  schools,  prescribe  for  the 
interior  discipline  of  schools  placed  under  their  control, 
the  regulations  and  the  course  of  study,  and  to  hear 
and  judge  all  differences  that  may  arise  among  them 
relative  to  the  proceedings  between  the  individuals 
of  their  own  body  and  the  Teachers,  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 

When,  all  the  children  of  the  school  being  of  the 
same  religious  belief,  it  is  desired  to  introduce  into 
that  school  books  having  reference  to  morality  or  re- 
ligion, it  is  by  the  present  Act  provided  that  the 
choice  of  these  books  shall  be  left  to  the  Parish  Priest 
or  the  Minister  of  the  same  belief  as  the  children,  as 
being  the  more  competent  person. 

The  Commissioners  should  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept 
by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  a  regular  register  of  their 
proceedings  and  deliberations,  a  list  of  the  Commis- 
sioners chosen  each  year,  all  engagements  made  with 
Teachers,  the  division  of  the  Parish  into  Districts, 
the  day  upon  which  they  visit  schools,  &c,  in  order 
that  upon  necessity  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  same 
as  to  an  authentic  document. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  Commissioners  ought 
not  to  choose  one  of  their  own  number  to  fill  the  place 
of  Secretary-Treasurer,  on  account  of  the  anomalous 
position  in  which  in  that  case  he  would  stand  towards 
the  body  to  which,  as  Secretary-Treasurer,  he  would 
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be  responsible.     The  Commissioners  ought  to  exact  IV- 

from  the  Secretary-Treasurer  security  to  an  amount    circular  no.  9. 
equal  to  at  least  double  the  sum  appropriated  to  their 
Parish  or  Township  out  of  the  Common  School  Fund, 
and  to  preserve  an  accurate  copy  of  this  double  se- 
curity in  their  registers. 

If,  at  their  meetings,  a  difference  of  opinion  should 
arise,  they  ought  to  decide  the  question  by  the  ma- 
jority of  votes,  as  in  all  deliberative  bodies.  In  case 
of  division,  it  is  desirable  that  the  votes  should  be 
enregistered. 

When  the  reports  of  different  schools  of  the  same 
Parish  or  Township  shall  be  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  local  Commissioners,  each  of  them  ought 
to  be  signed  by  at  least  two  of  the  body  and  by  the 
Teacher  of  each  school,  and  the  half-yearly  reports 
of  the  Commissioners  to  be  transmitted  to  this  office 
before  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year,  should  be  signed  by  at  least  the  majority 
of  them,  of  whom  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  one,  and  by  all  the  Teachers  whose 
schools  shall  be  admitted,  according  to  the  Formula 
No.  2.  They  ought,  however,  to  abstain  from  in- 
cluding in  this  report  the  schools  of  those  Teachers 
whose  moral  conduct  may  have  been  found  reprehen- 
sible. The  Commissioners  should  keep  a  register  of 
all  their  reports  and  carefully  avoid  informalities  and 
erasures,  especially  in  figures. 

The  School  Commissioners  and  Trustees,  who  shall 
have  neglected  to  conform  to  the  27th  clause,  in 
transmitting  in  proper  form  to  this  office  the  half-year- 
ly reports  of  the  schools  under  their  control,  for  the  1st 
of  July  and  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  will 
run  the  risk  of  losing  their  share  of  the  grant,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  tenor  and  meaning  of  this  clause 
which  contains  in  it  an  abstract  of  the  entire  law,  to 
the  letter  of  which  the  parties  interested  ought  in  all 
things  strictly  to  adhere. 
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iy-  In  all  other  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  are 

circular  No. ».  required  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to 
this  office,  their  account  so  rendered  and  their  general 
report  should  in  like  manner  be  signed  by  at  least 
the  majority  of  them,  of  whom  it  is  desirable  the 
President  should  be  one,  and  by  the  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, and  be  transmitted  to  this  office  before  the  first 
day  of  July  in  each  year,  according  to  Form  No.  5. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commissioners  of 
some  localities  have  been  so  slow  in  rendering  ac- 
count to  this  office  of  the  disbursement  of  the  sums 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  support  of  schools 
during  the  years  1842,  1843,  1844  and  the  earlier 
portion  of  1845,  that  some  have  done  so  in  an  ir- 
regular manner,  and  others  have  as  yet  sent  in  none 
at  all ;  as  these  circumstances  tend  to  embarrass  this 
office,  and  may  cause  hereafter  serious  uneasiness  on 
the  subject.  I  beg,  therefore,  those  officiating  as 
Commissioners,  whether  old  in  office  or  recently 
elected,  to  endeavour  to  conform  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible with  this  requisition  of  the  law. 

When  the  Commissioners  write  to  this  office  re- 
specting the  management  of  schools  and  school  houses 
under  their  control,  it  will  be  extremely  desirable 
that  they  make  a  united  representation  or  that  one 
make  it  in  the  names  of  the  others,  after  consultation 
among  themselves,  and  not  individually,  in  order  that 
the  expense  of  letter  postage  may  not  be  too  much 
increased,  and  that  documents  may  not  be  too  much 
multiplied  in  this  office.  Besides  it  is  impossible  for 
this  office  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  every 
person  chosen  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

As  it  often  happens  that  letters  sent  from  this  office 
to  localities  in  which  a  Post  Office  has  not  yet  been 
established,  do  not  arrive,  or  reach  their  address  but 
tardily,  the  School  Commissioners  of  places  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, are  requested  to  make  known  to  me,  the 
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next  time  they  may  have  occasion  to  communicate  *2L 

with  the  Education  Office,  to  which  Post  Office  it  will    circuit  no.  i . 
be  the  most  convenient  to  them  to  address  their  let- 
ters. 

The  Commissioners  should  examine  with  care  the 
Teachers  who  present  themselves  for  keeping  schools 
under  their  control,  in  order  to  convince  themselves 
of  their  qualifications  and  capacity,  and  above  all,  of 
their  morality.     It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  bring  to 
the  choice  they  will  make  of  Teachers,  above  all  of 
those  who  are  to  preside  over  Model  Schools,  all  the 
importance  and  ail  the  vigilance  that  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  question  demand.     By  such  a  course  only, 
can  be  obtained  from  their  services  results  good  and 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.     It  is  also  true  that  by 
these  means  only  can  instruction  be  redeemed  from 
the  disregard  into  which  it  has  unhappily  fallen,  by 
the  incapacity  and  frequently  even  by  the  immorality 
of  a  certain  number  of  Teachers  unworthy  of  the 
name,  or  of  any  place  in  a  rank  so  honorable  and  use- 
ful.  As,  however,  there  are  existing  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners, the  School  Commissioners  and  Trustees  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  induce  those  Teachers  who 
are  capable,  to  submit  to  an  examination  before  one 
of  these  Boards,  and  to  give  especial  encouragement 
to  those  among  them  who  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
certificate  of  capacity  as  to  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  Commissioners  should  also  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  the  Teachers  who  present  themselves 
for  examination  are  able  to  teach  analytically  the 
branches  of  instruction  they  propose  to  undertake. 

The  advice  given  to  Teachers  to  study  beforehand 
the  lessons  they  have  to  explain  to  their  scholars,  if 
k  were  followed,  would  be  an  excellent  means,  of 
making  instruction  successful. 

As  the  Teachers  will  be  of  two  kinds,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  speak  of  their  respective  qualifications. 
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1V-  The  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  ought  to  be 

circular  No.  9.  able  to  teach  correctly,  Reading  and  Writing,  Arith- 
metic to  the  Rule  of  Three  inclusive,  the  Elements  of 
Grammar  and  of  Geography,  commencing  with  that 
of  Canada,  after  the  first  general  notions  of  the  sci- 
ence have  been  taught.  I  cannot  too  highly  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  instructing  the  children  in  Arith- 
metic at  a  proper  age. 

With  respect  to  the  Teachers  who  will  have  to 
preside  over  Model  Schools,  they  should  be  able  to 
teach,  besides  Reading  and  Writing,  the  French  and 
English  Grammars  by  principle  and  analytically. 
Geography,  the  rudiments  of  History,  of  the  Episto- 
lary Art,  Arithmetic  in  all  its  parts,  Linear  Design 
and  Book-Keeping.  It  would  also  be  very  desirable 
to  exercise  the  pupils  in  declamation  as  well  public  as 
private.  They  should  also  teach  their  pupils  to  con- 
strue Latin  and  to  use  the  Dictionary,  as  well  as 
the  geographical  maps  and  the  globes,  instructing 
them  how  to  travel  from  one  country  to  another  in 
the  easiest,  shortest  and  the  most  secure  manner,  and 
especially  to  those  countries  the  natural  and  artificial 
productions  of  which  serve  to  sustain  commerce. 
The  use  of  a  black  board  would  be  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  instructing  the  children  in  the  art  of  design,  in 
tracing  out  particular  routes,  in  calculation,  orthogra- 
phy, grammatical  analysis  and  logic,  and  also  in  the 
construction  of  sentences. 

In  the  Model  Schools,  the  children  should  be  exer- 
cised in  Composition,  above  all  in  the  Epistolary  Art. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  efficaciously  contribute 
to  train  young  men  to  useful  habits  of  business  than 
to  exercise  them  in  the  composition  of  letters  upon 
practical  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  making  out  of  re- 
ceipts and  drawn  up  promissory  notes,  in  keeping  ac- 
counts, and  in  the  keeping  of  journals  and  books  by 
single  and  double  entry.     I  think  it  my  duty  to  re- 
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commend  to  the  Commissioners,  for  the  use  of  the  IV- 

schools  under  their  control,  a  little  Treatise  upon  the    circular  no.  9. 
Art  of  Letter  Writing,  published  by  Mr.F.  Cinq-Mars, 
and  which  may  be  had,  at  a  reasonable  price,  of  the 
French  booksellers  at  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

As  the  Model  Schools  are  intended  to  furnish  the 
children  with  a  complete  practical  education  fit  to  an- 
swer the  various  wants  of  society  in  general,  and  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture  should 
hold  no  inconsiderable  place  in  an  education  of  this 
kind,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  School  Commission- 
ers should  direct  the  art  to  be  taught  in  the  Model 
Schools,  and  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Teachers,  as  also  of  those 
of  the  Elementary  Schools,  grounds  as  spacious  as 
possible  in  order  that  they  may  be  cultivated  by 
themselves  and  their  pupils,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  School  Commissioners  and  for  their  own 
profit.  The  Treatise  upon  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Evans, 
and  likewise  that  by  the  late  Jos.  F.  Perrault,  respect- 
ing the  art  of  culture  on  a  small  and  on  a  large  scale, 
might  be  found  useful  for  effecting  this  purpose. 

While  bestowing  an  especial  care  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  the  School 
Commissioners  should  not  deem  it  too  much  to  ex- 
tend to  them  also  an  education  comprising  within  its 
limits  the  science  of  agriculture,  mechanical  arts  and 
commerce,  and  to  make  them  as  useful  as  circumstan- 
ces will  allow. 

In  those  localities  where  a  difference  of  religious 
belief  exists,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  books  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  should  contain  nothing  having 
relation  to  any  faith  in  particular.  I  conceive  it, 
therefore,  my  duty  to  recommend  the  adoption  for 
the  use  of  schools,  of  the  books  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  are  employed  in  the  schools  in  Ireland. 
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IV  These  are  certainly,  according  to  general  opinion,  tbe 

Gwcuiar  No.  9. "  best  books  that  could  be  used  in  the  Common  Schools 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the  children  of  diffe- 
rent religions,  the  requisite  degree  of  instruction. 
These  books  may  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  price, 
of  Armour  &  Ramsay,  Booksellers  at  Montreal,  St. 
Franc,ois-Xavier  street. 

Although  the  resident  Visitors  in  every  Parish  or 
Township  are  requested  at  least  once  in  every  year 
to  visit  the  schools  established  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  interest  felt 
in  these  schools,  demand  that  the  Commissioners 
themselves  should  visit  them  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  scholastic  year.  They  are  the  more 
expected  to  do  this,  because  they  are  the  only  persons 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  schools  placed 
under  their  control.  It  it  is  very  desirable  that  one 
at  least  should  visit  regularly  once  a  month  all  the 
schools. 

The  motive  of  emulation  should  not  be  left  unpro- 
vided for  in  schools,  because  from  that  source  arises 
much  advantage  to  the  parents  and  the  scholars. 
Among  the  principal  means  of  creating  and  promo- 
ting a  laudable  ambition  in  schools,  may  be  named 
the  giving  of  prizes  for  good  lessons,  and  the  public 
examinations.  Prizes  of  books  held  out  to  the  chil- 
dren, tend  more  than  any  other  species  of  rewards  to 
produce  this  effect.  The  presentation  of  books  to 
the  children  as  prizes,  serves  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  and  gives  them  instruction  on  some  use- 
ful subject  at  the  same  time.  Little  tracts  are  easily 
to  be  had,  and  may  be  distributed  amongst  the  chil- 
dren with  very  good  effect,  while  they  will  hardly 
cost  more  than  one  penny  each  volume,  when  pro- 
cured by  the  dozen. 

Henceforth,  the  most  advisable  period  for  the  pub- 
lic examinations  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
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Commissioners  will  be  about  the  end  of  June  and  ^_ 
December  in  each  year.  Too  much  importance  can-  circular  no. 
not  be  attached  to  the  observance  of  this  excellent 
mode  of  judging  of  the  capacity  and  labours  of  the 
Teachers,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  made  by  the  chil- 
dren, the  most  diligent  of  whom  should  be  rewarded 
in  presence  of  their  parents  and  friends.  But  the 
School  Commissioners  should  be  particularly  careful  to 
avoid  distributing  the  prizes  indiscriminately  to  the 
children  at  the  same  examination  and  in  the  same 
proportion,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed  instances 
where  this  course  has  been  the  means  of  destroying 
all  spirit  of  emulation  among  them,  instead  of  exci- 
ting and  preserving  the  same. 

Another  excellent  means  of  emulation  would  consist 
in  entering  upon  the  Registers  of  the  School  the  names 
of  the  children  rewarded  at  the  public  examination  of 
each  half-year.  This  examination  should  be  presided 
over  by  at  least  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
and  Visitors  of  the  locality  :  all  possible  interest  and 
solemnity  should  be  given  to  the  occasion. 

It  will  be  important  that  the  Commissioners  enter 
into  written  engagements  with  the  Teachers,  naming 
therein  the  sum' they  agree  to  pay  them,  and  the 
Teachers  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  those 
documents.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  these 
engagements  before  a  Notary. 

It  will  be  equally  important  that  the  Commission- 
ers make  regulations  for  the  proper  administration 
of  schools,  and  that  the  Teachers  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  and  required  strictly  to  observe  them  ;  other- 
wise they  cannot  reckon  upon  either  regularity  or 
uniformity  in  the  mode  of  instruction  and  management 
of  the  Schools,  nor  upon  that  success  which  the  go- 
vernment and  the  rate  payers  have  a  right  to  expect. 
The  schools  hours  may  be  limited  to  five  hours  a 
day.     In  winter,  on  account  of  the  distance  at  which 
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IV-  many  children  may  live  and  the  bad  weather,  it  may 

circular  No.  9.  be  proper  to  assemble  them  but  once  a  day,  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, giving  a  little  time  about  the  middle  of  the  day 
for  a  collation,  at  which  the  Teachers  should  consider 
it  their  duty  to  exercise  an  immediate  supervision 
over  their  scholars.  Longer  time  should  be  assigned 
for  study  in  the  Model  Schools,  at  least  as  regards 
certain  classes  of  students  therein. 

The  Commissioners  should  require  the  Teachers  to 
keep  a  daily  journal  resembling  that  which  was  kept 
under  the  Education  Act  passed  in  1831,  and  which 
expired  in  1836.  A  form  for  this  journal  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  these  instructions.  By  the  medium 
of  this  journal,  Teachers  will  be  able  upon  occasion 
to  render  a  satisfactory  account  as  well  to  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  Visitors,  or  to  the  Superintendent, 
of  all  matters  relating  to  their  Schools.  A  copy  of 
this  journal  need  not  be  sent  to  this  office,  but  only  to 
that  of  the  Commissioners,  at  least  fifteen  days  before 
the  half-yearly  examination. 

The  Commissioners  ought  to  see  that  the  schools 
are  open  for  at  least  eight  months  each  year,  that  is  to 
say,  at  least  four  months  in  each  half-yearly  period, 
with  the  number  of  scholars  required  by  law,  viz :  15 
at  the  least  being  present  every  day.  They  ought 
to  satisfy  themselves,  through  the  means  of  the  daily 
journal,  that  the  number  of  scholars  prescribed  by 
the  law  has  been  present  each  day  at  school,  and 
where  it  shall  appear  to  have  been  otherwise,  cause 
the  Teacher  to  make  up  for  the  number  of  days  upon 
which  there  shall  have  been  fewer  than  15  children 
at  school,  during  the  period  of  eight  months,  out  of 
the  remaining  four  months  of  the  year. 

The  period  of  four  months  in  question  is  intended 
to  enable  the  Teachers  to  make  up  for  lost  time  aris- 
ing from  sickness  or  absence,  and  to  give  the  elder 
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children  holydays  during  the  season  of  field  labour, 

or  at  any  other  time,  according  to  circumstances.  circular  no.  .». 

There  can  be  but  one  school  in  each  District  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  unless  indeed  there 
may  be  a  Girls'  School  for  the  Municipality,  such  as 
is  provided  for  by  the  20th  clause  of  the  present  Act, 
or  unless  there  should  be  one  of  those  Dissentient 
Schools  such  as  is  provided  for  by  the  26th  clause  of 
the  same  Act.  The  said  Girls'  School  cannot  be  a 
Model  School,  the  Model  School  being  intended  for 
Boys  only. 

The  School  Commissioners  should  adhere  to  the 
intention  of  the  law  as  much  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  in  compelling  the  children  to  attend  the  schools 
in  their  own  Districts,  except  in  those  cases  where 
they  frequent  a  Model  or  Girls'  School.  Too  great  a 
number  of  children  assembling  in  one  and  the  same 
school  might  prove  considerably  injurious  to  their 
morals,  as  well  as  to  their  health  and  the  progress 
they  ought  to  make  in  virtue  and  knowledge. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  Dissentient  Schools 
are  only  entitled  to  such  a  proportion  of  the  school 
grant  as  the  religious  denomination  in  whose  favour 
they  are  established  bears  to  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  in  the 
Muncipality,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  were  in  possession  of 
a  school  house  attended  by  the  number  of  children 
required  by  the  law.  These  will  have  the  right  of 
claiming  out  of  the  local  funds  the  amounts  for  which 
the  dissentient  inhabitants  shall  have  been  assessed. 

The  schools  and  the  other  educational  institutions, 
in  whose  favour  grants  have  been  made  by  special 
Acts,  of  which  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country  several 
exist  under  the  name  of  Academies,  can  claim  no 
part  of  the  funds  given  by  the  present  Act  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 
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IV-  There  are  no  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 

circuiar  No.  9.  ment  to  pay  for  teaching  a  language  which  is  not 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  children  attending  the 
school,  nor  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  hooks.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  important  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary books  for  the  schools  and  in  as  uniform  a  manner 
as  possible.  It  is  equally  important  to  furnish  suita- 
ble books  for  reading,  upon  morality,  religion,  agri- 
culture, history,  the  common  sciences  and  the  mecha- 
nical arts.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  exhort  the  School 
Commissioners  and  other  friends  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  towards 
raising  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  to  establish  in  each  Municipality  a  pub- 
lic library,  access  to  which  should  be  easy  to  all. 
The  foundation  of  public  libraries  to  consist  of  a 
selection  of  such  books  as  may  be  most  useful  to  the 
people,  would  conduce  much  to  the  advantage  of 
society;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  > 
the  results  of  such  an  institution. 

The  Commissioners  may  apply  more  or  less  than 
£50  to  the  building  of  a  school  out  of  the  balances  of 
1842  and  of  1843,  when  the  sum  appropriated  to  the 
Municipality  for  this  object  will  permit  it,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions :— To  ascertain ;  1st.  That  the 
building  will  be  finished  and  ready  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  has  been  undertaken  ;  2nd.  That  a 
registered  copy  of  the  act  of  cession,  made  to  the 
School  Commissioners  or  Trustees,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  former  Education  Laws,  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  house  is  erected,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  this  office ;  the  act  of  cession  of  this  site  should  be 
made  without  any  reservations  whatsoever,  to  be 
used  for  ever  under  the  School  Commissioners  and 
their  Successors  in  office  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion; 3rd.  That  a  certificate  of  three  Arbitrators 
(chosen  by  the  Commissioners  out  of  the  District 
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where  the  building  is  erected)  as  to  the  value  of  the  IV- 

site  and  of  the  house,  according  to  Form  No.  1,  be    circular  no  9. 
transmitted  to  this  office ;  and  4th.  That  a  plan  or 
drawing  of  the  entire  establishment,   according  to 
Form  No.  4,  be  also  forwarded  to  this  office. 

They  may  also  have  assistance  from  the  same 
funds  for  material  repairs  to  school  houses  built 
under  the  authority  of  former  Education  Acts,  and 
upon  the  same  conditions ;  and  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  will  be  granted  as  aid  for  building 
and  repairing,  only  a  sum  equal  to  and  no  more  than 
the  moiety  of  the  total  cost. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  repeat  in  this  place  the  notice 
I  have  already  given,  viz :  that  the  grant  for  the 
building  or  repairing  of  school  houses  will  not  be  sent 
to  those  Municipalities  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
except  in  the  case  where  the  proper  documents  shall 
have  been  transmitted  in  due  form  to  this  office. 

Those  localities  only  can  claim  which  are  notified 
by  the  Circular  as  being  entitled  to  a  balance.  It  is 
desirable  that  they  should  put  themselves  in  the 
proper  position  to  receive  the  amount  in  the  course 
of  two  years  from  this  date,  otherwise  they  will  expose 
themselves  to  the  risk  of  seeing  the  same  transferred 
to  other  localities  for  like  purposes,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  49th  clause. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  proceeding  open  to  the 
School  Commissioners  charged  by  the  law  to  raise  a 
sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  public  grant  for  any  par- 
ticular Municipality,  that  is  to  say,  the  recourse  to 
general  assessment,  rateable  according  to  the  value 
of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Municipality. 
This  mode  of  contribution  is  advantageously  prac- 
tised in  all  countries  in  which  a  system  of  education 
has  been  established,  and  works  with  uniformity  and 
success.  It  is  in  this  mode  also  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Canada  contribute  towards  the  education  of 
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IV-  children,  and  that  in  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Cana- 

circuiar  No.  9.  da,  the  means  are  raised  for  building  churches,  parish 
houses,  bridges,  &c,  and  the  people  are  perfectly  ac- 
customed to  it.  It  is  in  all  cases  the  most  regular,  just, 
sure  and  efficacious  mode  of  contributing  to  a  public 
undertaking. 

The  School  Commissioners  are,  by  the  38th  clause 
of  the  present  Act,  directed  to  cause  a  valuation  of 
all  property  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  two  months 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Act,  under  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  £2  10s.;  but  in  virtue  of  the  39th  clause 
they  have,  for  the  first  year  only,  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September  next,  to  impose  the  rate  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  entire  scholastic  year  they  are  to 
cause  the  amount  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  on  demand. 

The  12th  article  of  the  21st  clause,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged interests  of  education  require  that  the  School 
Commissioners  exactv  at  least  the  minimum  of  the 
sums  mentioned  in  the  Act  as  those  to  be  paid  monthly 
for  each  resident  child  above  5  years  and  under  16 
years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  idiots,  lunatics  and 
those  whose  parents  are  in  indigent  circumstances. 
Now,  a  person  may  be  poor  without  being  absolutely 
in  want,  and  even  the  poorest  people  treated  with 
indulgence  by  the  Commissioners  on  this  account  will 
be  able,  in  the  terms  of  the  law,  to  pay  at  least  three 
pence  per  month  for  each  of  their  children  of  an  age 
to  attend  the  schools,  during  eight  months  in  the 
Elementary  Schools,  and  in  the  Model  Schools  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  duration. 

The  present  law,  like  that  of  the  session  of  1845, 
establishing  new  rules  for  the  distribution  of  the 
grants  amongst  the  different  localities,  has  imposed 
upon  me  the  task  of  making  fresh  calculations,  of 
the  result  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
inform  you.    Agreeably  to  these  calculations,  the 
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annual  portion  belonging  to  the  Municipality  of  ^_ 

according  to  the  census  of  its  population,  out  of  the    circular  no. ». 
grant  of  the  Legislature,  is  £ 
and  the  sum  to  which  the  same  Municipality  is  enti- 
tled, as  an  aid  for  building  or  repairing  the  school 
houses  out  of  the  balance  of  1842  and  1843,  accor- 
ding to  the  above  regulations,  is  £ 

II. 

Dissentient  Schools  should  be  in  all  cases  managed  To  the  Dissen- 
by  three  Trustees  named  for  the  purpose   by  the  ^tst^oo] 
dissentient  inhabitants,  as  was  done  under  the  last 
Act.     There  ought  to  be  but  one  body  of  Trustees  for 
the  Dissentient  Schools  in  each  Municipality. 

The  Trustees  of  Dissentient  Schools  have  the  same 
duties  to  fulfil,  the  same  powers  to  exercise  as  the 
Commissioners  for  the  government  of  schools  under 
their  control. 

They  ought  to  report  to  this  office  respecting  the 
schools  under  their  control  at  the  same  period  as  is 
designated  by  the  law  for  the  performance  of  that 
duty  by  the  School  Commissioners,  in  following  the 
Form  No.  2.,  subjoined. 

They  ought  also  to  render  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  expended  that  part  of  the 
Government  grant  placed  at  their  disposal,  following 
the  Form  No.  5.,  subjoined,  substituting  only  the 
word  Trustees  for  that  of  Commissioners. 

They  should  exact  from  the  Teachers  the  keeping 
of  a  journal  similar  to  that  required  from  the  Teachers 
of  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  21st  clause 
of  the  present  Act,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  School 
Commissioners  all  the  lands  and  school  houses  acqui- 
red, given  to,  or  erected  under  the  authority  of  for- 
mer Education  Acts  or  of  the  present  Act,  gives  no 
power  or  right  to  the  Trustees  of  Dissentient  Schools 
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IV-  to  demand  the  use  or  possession  of  the  like  property, 

circular  No.  9.  unless  they  were  in  possession  of  the  same  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

The  present  Act  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
Dissentient  Schools  only  upon  the  ground  of  religious 
difference,  and  only  to  the  inhabitants  forming  the 
minority. 

In  all  their  communications  with  this  office  the 
Trustees  of  Dissentient  Schools  will  be  governed  by 
the  same  rules  as  the  School  Commissioners. 

The  law  relating  to  Common  Schools  does  not 
recognise  independent  schools. 

III. 

Upon  the  Secretary-Treasurer  devolve  large  res- 
ponsibilities, and  he  is  to  account  as  well  to  this 
office  as  to  the  Commissioners,  for  the  sums  which 
have  passed  through  his  hands  for  educational  pur- 
poses. He  should  be  provided  with  a  convenient 
place  for  his  office,  and  the  custody  of  his  books  of 
account,  to  which  the  School  Commissioners  of  the 
Municipality  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
should  have  access  at  all  times.  In  his  method  of 
keeping  his  books,  which  should  at  the  least  consist 
of  a  journal  and  ledger,  in  which  he  will  enter  sepa- 
rately the  receipts  and  expenses,  he  should  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Commissioners,  as  well  also  as  in  the 
manner  of  rendering  his  accounts. 

The  School  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  are  authorized  by  the  39th  clause  to 
receive  from  the  rate-payers  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment in  produce,  at  their  discretion.  In  those  cases 
where  the  School  Commissioners  shall  deem  it  proper 
to  permit  the  rate-payers  to  pay  over  the  whole 
amount  or  a  part  of  their  assessments  to  the  Teachers 
themselves,  by  adopting  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  both  parties,  this  resolution 
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should  direct  that  as  a  condition  of  the  transaction  ^_ 
the  rate-payers  should  receive  from  the  Teachers  a  circular  no.  ,. 
receipt  mentioning  the  quality  and  price  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  such  receipts  should  be  signed  by  two 
School  Commissioners  in  token  of  their  approval,  after 
which  they  should  be  returned  to  the  Secretary-Trea- 
surer in  the  place  of  a  like  amount  in  money.  This 
precaution  is  necessary  for  a  number  of  reasons  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  detail  here. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  sum  required  to 
equal  in  amount  the  Government  grant  ought  not  to 
be  borrowed,  or  simply  assessed  or  promised. 

At  the  foot  or  on  the  back  of  the  Semi-annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  it  will  be  requisite  to  write  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  placed  in  their  hands  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the  Municipality,  and 
not  separately,  in  order  not  too  much  to  increase  the 
cost  of  postage.  (See  form  No.  2. )  The  Secretary- 
Treasurers  who  have  already  forwarded  their  certi- 
ficates should  send  in  new  ones  at  the  foot  of  the  An- 
nual Report  for  the  present  year  and  of  the  half-year- 
ly Report  for  each  portion  of  future  years. 

IV. 

The  Managers  should  be  such  trustworthy  persons  To  the  Mana 
as  the  School  Commissioners  may  associate  with  sers< 
themselves  as  colleagues  to  aid  them  in  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  houses  in  each  District,  such 
as  superintending  the  building  and  repairing  of  them, 
inspecting  the  warming  and  cleanliness,  seeing  that 
all  the  property  real  and  personal  belonging  thereto 
is  in  a  proper  state,  and  watching  over  the  good  or- 
der of  the  schools  and  facilitating  the  good  manage- 
ment thereof  as  much  as  possible. 

With  reference  to  the  health  and  education  of  the 
children  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  schools 
should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanliness,  be 
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properly  warmed  and  ventilated  according  to  circum- 
stances. Care  should  however  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  houses,  as  an  excess  of  warmth,  protracted 
and  concentrated  on  one  point,  might  cause  illness 
amongst  the  children.  Too  much  cold  also,  especial- 
ly damp  cold,  would  be  equally  dangerous.  I  cannot 
too  particularly  recommend  these  points  respecting 
the  preservation  of  health,  to  the  School  Commissio- 
ners, Managers  and  Teachers. 


To  the  Visit- 
ors. 


To  the  Teach- 
ers. 


The  Visitors  in  each  Municipality  are  the  local 
advisers  of  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  they  are  to 
make  all  representations  in  the  interest  of  the  schools 
under  their  control.  This  observation  applies  equally 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  whom  they  are 
to  assist,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  difficult 
execution  of  his  duties.  In  all  cases,  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  peculiar 
functions  assigned  to  them  under  the  School  Laws, 
will  be  motives  sufficient  to  induce  the  exercise  of  all 
the  influence  of  their  position  and  talents,  above  all 
things  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  direction  of  schools. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  they  should  assist  at 
the  public  examinations  of  the  schools,  which  will 
take  place  twice  a  year,  in  order  to  give  importance 
by  their  presence  to  the  occasion. 

VI. 

In  the  interest  of  education  and  of  the  Teachers 
themselves,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  too  earnestly  exhort 
them  to  submit  to  an  examination  before  one  of  the 
Boards  of  Examiners,  to  attach  themselves  to  one  or 
other  of  the  teachers'  associations,  and  to  observe 
that  line  of  conduct,  within  the  precincts  of  their 
schools  and  in  all  their  social  relations,  that  may 
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be  the  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  true  dignity  of         ^_ 

their  calling,  so  that  all  their  actions  and  words  may    circular  no.  <, 

■constitute  new  claims  to  consideration.     They  should 

be  ever  mindful  that  the  education  which  it  is  their 

duty  above  all  things  to  give  to  infancy  and  youth, 

is  a  moral  education,  and  that  the  lessons  of  morality 

are  taught  more  by  the  force  of  example  than  by 

words. 

Better  would  it  be  in  most  cases  to  leave  a  child 
in  his  state  of  ignorance  than  receive  instruction  from 
the  lips  of  vice .;  for,  although  ignorant,  his  heart 
would  be  pure,  whereas  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  child,  so  susceptible  are  children  to  all  im- 
pressions, to  remain  virtuous  who  has  daily  before 
his  eyes  the  example  of  vice.  The  School  Teacher 
of  the  rural  districts  should  never  forget  that  the  eyes 
of  a  whole  parish  are  upon  him,  and  that  he,  more 
than  any  other,  owes  to  his  fellow  parishioners  the  ex- 
ample of  an  irreproachable  life.  He  should  remem- 
ber that  a  Teacher's  influence  with  his  pupils  is  in 
the  proportion  of  their  respect  for  him,  and  that  their 
respect  is  in  proportion  to  that  entertained  for  him  by 

the  community. 

I   cannot  too   earnestly  exhort  the   Teachers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  vacations  and  all  other  favor- 
able opportunities  which  may  occur,   for  perfecting 
themselves  in  the  Lancastrian  and  Analytical  Systems 
of  teaching,  in  composition  and  linear  design  as  ap- 
plied to  manafactures  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
instructing  themselves  in  the  most  approved  methods 
of  teaching  in  vogue  in  the  distinguished  educational 
institutions  in  our  cities.     Any  particular  informa- 
tion they  may  obtain  upon  these  points  might  occasion 
many  beneficial  changes  among  them,  and  place  them 
in  a  position  to  advance  at  once  their  own  education 
and  improve  their  method  of  teaching  in  the  schools 
under  their  management. 
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IV-  School  Teachers  are  by  law  entirely  subject,  in  all 

circular  No.  9.  that  concerns  the  management  of  their  schools,  to  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  or  Trustees,  and  be- 
yond certain  particular  and  exceptional  cases,  it  will 
be  to  them  they  should  address  themselves,  and  not  to 
this  office. 

They  should  not  forget  that  they  are  at  all  times 
liable  to  the  visitation  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Visitors  of  Schools,  and  ought  to  be  always  ready  to 
reply  to  questions  which  it  may  be  deemed  advisable 
to  put  to  them  upon  matters  connected  with  their 
schools. 

A  constant  supervision  over  the  children  is  a  very 
important  point,  as  upon  this  frequently  depends 
their  progress  in  virtue  and  knowledge.  The  use  of 
a  desk  slightly  elevated  in  each  school,  and  more  par- 
ticularly where  the  scholars  are  numerous,  will  af- 
ford the  Teacher  an  easy  means  of  inspecting  conve- 
niently all  the  children  committed  to  his  charge. 

This  supervision  might  also  be  extended  to  some 
hours  of  study  every  day,  besides  the  class  hours,  in 
the  Model  Schools.  It  would  be  the  means  of  causing 
the  children  to  employ  their  time  in  a  useful  manner, 
of  which  there  is  the  greater  need  in  order  to  com- 
plete a  good  practical  course.  The  Teachers  might 
during  these  hours,  themselves  study,  and  prepare 
their  materials  for  the  next  class. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  prescribe  certain  rules  for  the  Teachers,  because 
they  are  of  a  general  and  easy  application,  and  can- 
not in  any  measure  interfere  with  the  particular  re- 
gulations it  may  please  the  Commissioners  to  direct 
to  be  acted  upon  in  the  schools  under  their  control. 

1st.  All  the  Teachers  being  appointed  to  promote 
a  like  end,  they  should  be  animated  by  the  same  spi- 
rit and  zeal,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  diffuse  peace 
and  harmony  among  their  scholars. 
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2nd.  As  the  advantage  of  education   does  not  so  *fc 

much  consist  in  the  correcting  of  faults  as  in  the  pre-    circular  no.  9 
vention  thereof,  the  Teachers  should,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, make  their  exactness  and  supervision  a  chief 
means  of  guarding  their  scholars  against  those  errors 
which  negligence  on  their  part  might  engender. 

3rd.  A  most  important  part  of  their  duty  will  be 
the  studying  the  characters  of  their  pupils,  in  order 
to  inspire  them  by  their  instructions,  and  especially 
by  their  example,  with  a  love  of  virtue,  industry  and 
knowledge. 

4th.  The  Teachers  should  study  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  inspire  their  pupils  with  confidence  in  them- 
selves, for  children  not  less  than  grown  people  require 
to  possess  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  before  they 
can  attain  success.  With  this  view,  they  should  on 
all  occasions  treat  the  children  with  regard  and  polite- 
ness, encouraging  them  in  virtue  and  industry  by  re- 
marks and  commendations  applied  at  the  proper  time, 
for  these  are  the  best  means  of  inspiring  them  with 
that  confidence  and  self-respect  of  which  they  stand 
in  need. 

5th.  Their  attention  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
mere  cultivation  of  the  talents  of  their  pupils,  but 
they  should  look  upon  it  as  a  primary  part  of  their 
duty,  to  form  their  manners,  and  more  particularly  to 
excite  in  them  sentiments  of  morality  and  religion. 

6th.  They  should  never  use  severity  except  when 
all  other  means  of  making  an  impression  upon  an 
honest  and  sensible  mind  shall  have  failed,  and  then 
never  without  having  first  consulted  at  least  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  School  Commissioners. 

7th.  In  addition  to  the  directions  enumerated 
above,  the  Teachers  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  every  thing  concerning  the  health  of  the  scholars  ; 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  points. 

8th,  Thev  should  form  the  minds  of  the  children  in 
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*v-  habits  of  cleanliness,  good  behaviour  and  decorum, 

circular  No.  9.  teaching  them  to  regard  these  matters  in  the  light  of 
social  virtues  indispensable  in  all  our  dealings  with 
our  fellow  creatures.  And,  as  true  politeness  consists 
neither  in  vain  complimentary  forms  nor  in  merely 
outward  demonstrations,  but  takes  its  rise  out  of 
those  sentiments  of  charity  which  all  persons  ought 
to  possess  for  each  other,  the  Teachers,  to  promote 
such  proper  behaviour,  peace  and  harmony  amongst 
their  pupils,  ought  to  spare  no  effort  to  excite  and 
maintain  between  them,  sentiments  of  Christian  union, 
f)f  reciprocal  benevolence  and  brotherly  love. 

9th.  In  order  to  sustain  themselves  against  those 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  disgust,  inevitable  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  the  Teachers  should  reflect  upon 
the  importance  of  the  task  assigned  them ;  they 
should  consider  for  how  much  they  are  responsible, 
not  only  to  society  in  general,  but  even  to  God  him- 
self— the  author  of  all  knowledge  and  all  good ;  and 
not  content  with  their  own  exertions  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  training  up  children  in  wisdom  and  virtue, 
they  should  have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  the  most 
experienced  masters  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

10th.  As  children  even  more  than  men  are  influ- 
enced by  outward  appearance,  and  it  concerns  the 
Teacher  to  neglect  no  means  of  securing  the  con- 
sideration of  his  scholars,  he  should  never  appear 
before  them  but  in  cleanly  and  decent  attire.  I 
should  even  recommend,  especially  to  the  Teachers 
of  Model  Schools,  to  wear,  during  school  hours,  the 
Academic  Robe.  I  could  cite  the  example  of  many 
Teachers,  who  at  my  suggestion  have  adopted  this 
practice,  of  the  excellent  effects  of  which  I  have  myself 
had  the  means  of  judging. 

T  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant. 
J.  B.  MEILLEUR,  S.  E. 


FORMS 


(No.  1.) 

Form  of  Certificate  to  he  given  by  Arbitrators  appointed  to  value 
Schoolr-houses  for  which  a  portion  of  the  puhlic  money  granted 
for  that  purpose  is  demanded. 

We,  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  and  E.  F.,  Arbitrators  appointed  to  value 
the  ground  and  the  public  School-house  of  the  District  No. 
in  the  Municipality  of  County 

of  certify  that,  to  the  best  of  our 

judgment,  the  ground  is  worth  £  current  money  of  this 

Province,  and  the  house  constructed  thereon  with  its  dependencies 
£  of  the  like  currency. 

(Signature  of  Arbitrators ,  and  date.) 

(If  aid  is  ashed  for  the  repairs  of  School-houses,  the  Arbitrators 
will  state  in  their  Certificate  the  value  of  such  repairs.) 
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circular  No.  io.  No.  10. — The  second  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
School  Act,  9  Vict.,  chap.  27. 


LOWER  CANADA. 


Education  Office, 
Montreal,  23rd  August,  1847. 

To Esquire, 

St.  M 

County  of 

Sir, — In  your  character  of  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  School  Commissioners  of  the  above  named  Muni- 
cipality, I  have  the  honor  to  address  you  this  letter, 
enclosing  a  Draft  for  £  being  the 

portion  coming  to  that  Municipality  out  of  the 
£50,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners  and  Trustees,  during 
the  six  months  of  184    ,  hoping  you  will 

forthwith  transmit  this  Draft,  after  having  endorsed  it, 
to  the  President  now  in  office,  or  to  the  corporation 
of  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  said  Municipality. 

I  feel  called  upon  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion 
to  entreat  of  the  School  Commissioners,  through 
you,  to  do  all  that  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  do : 

lstly. — To  place  at  the  head  of  the  schools  under 
their  control,  but  more  especially  of  Model  Schools, 
Teachers  duly  qualified  under  the  triple  consideration 
of  moral  character,  acquirements  and  education,  accor- 
ding to  the  terms  of  the  10th  article  of  the  50th  sec- 
tion of  the  Education  Act,  9  Vict.,  chap.  27. 
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2ndly. — To  superintend  closely  these  schools  and         IV. 
their  Teachers  in  all  their  operations.  circuilTNo.  10. 

3rdly.— To  see  that  the  Teachers  be  paid  and 
treated  in  all  things  in  a  manner  corresponding  with 
the  responsibility  of  their  charge,  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished position  which  they  ought  to  occupy  in 
society. 

4thly. — To  cause  those  liable  to  contribution  to 
pay  as  regularly  as  possible. 

5thly. — To  transmit  to  the  Education  Office  the 
Returns  for  their  schools,  at  the  end  of  every  half  year 
(not  some  time,  or  even  months  after  the  period 
fixed  by  law  for  doing  this,)  carefully  drawn  up,  as 
well  as  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
according  to  the  Form  No.  2,  furnished  for  this  pur- 
pose in  my  Circular  No.  9,  sent  with  the  Act  res- 
pecting schools. 

6thly. — To  furnish  all  the  children  attending  the 
schools  under  their  control  with  suitable  books  accord- 
ing to  their  advancement  in  learning,  and  with  the 
other  articles  necessary  to  their  daily  progress. 

7thly. — To  keep  the  school-houses  always  in  that 
state  of  cleanliness  and  salubrity,  which  shall  make 
them  as  agreeable  as  other  abodes  to  the  children 
who  frequent  them,  causing  them  to  be  carefully 
aired  and  swept  after  every  school  meeting,  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year ;  to  be  washed  also  in  the  interior, 
and  properly  lighted  and  warmed  as  occasion  may 
require.  The  inhabitants  of  every  District  should 
consider  it  a  duty  to  look  to  these  things  themselves, 
above  all  to  the  warming  of  the  school  house,  by 
furnishing  voluntary  contributions  of  wood,  over  and 
above  all  other  contributions  exacted  by  law :  This 
is  their  interest  in  respect  of  their  own  children. 

I  abstain  from  making  those  observations  with 
which  it  might  be  deemed  proper  to  accompany  the 
preceding  recommendations,  persuaded  as  I  am  that 
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the  friends  of  education  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
them,  and  will  exert  themselves  to  cany  them  faith- 
fully into  practice.  Moreover,  they  will  find  their 
substance,  accompanied  by  remarks,  in  my  Circular 
No.  9,  which  I  recommend  to  their  particular  atten- 
tion with  reference  to  these  subjects,  which  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  to  regard  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  education  properly  under- 
stood. In  every  point  of  view  it  is  certain  that  if 
these  recommendations  be  not  generally  observed, 
with  some  others  contained  in  my  Circular  No.  9,  the 
Education  Act  will  produce  little,  if  any  good  result, 
and  that  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
legislative  provisions  to  make  it  work  usefully,  may 
be  utterly  lost,  so  far  as  concerns  the  interests  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)        J.  B.  MEILLEUR,  &  K 


CIRCULAR 


circuiarNo.ii.    No.  11. — Addressed  to  the  Teachers;  the  third  under 
the  operation  of  the  present  Act,  9  Vict.,  chap,  27. 


Education  Office, 
Montreal,  27th  August,  1847. 

Sir, — You  will  find  enclosed,  for  the  information 
of  the  Association,  a  copy  of  a  Circular  addressed  to 
the  School  Commissioners,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
transmitting  them  their  share  of  the  legislative  grant 
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for  the  schools  under  their  control.    You  will  observe  *T* 

that  in  it  I  again  urge  the  necessity  of  their  selecting  circular  no.  u. 
Teachers  well  qualified  in  every  respect,  and  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  been  able  to  point  out  to 
them,  in  a  special  manner,  Teachers  who,  having 
undergone  an  examination  before  one  of  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  and  obtained  certificates,  had  the  first 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  School  Commissioners 
and  parents. 

There  is  a  general  complaint  that  the  Teachers  are 
but  poorly  qualified  for  performing  with  advan- 
tage the  important  duties  which  are  assigned  to 
them ;  and  I  have  further  to  inform  you  that  on  this 
subject  numerous  representations  have  been  made  to 
this  office,  founded  upon  facts  which  cannot  but  grieve 
the  friends  of  education. 

It  is  true  that  these  representations  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  concern  those  Teachers  who,  whether 
they  have  passed  an  examination  or  not,  are  in  every 
way  qualified  for  the  honorable  task  entrusted  to 
them ;  but  complaints  are  made  that  they  do  not  un- 
dergo the  examination  required  by  the  50th  section 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  before  the  period 
when  they  will  all  be  bound  to  do  so  according  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  It  is,  in  truth,  much  to 
be  regretted  that  those  Teachers  who,  from  the 
education  and  experience  they  have  already  acquired 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  are  able  to  go  through  a 
satisfactory  examination,  do  not  make  it  their  duty 
to  undergo  it  sooner  ;  their  doing  so  would  establish 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  a  number  of 
Teachers  who  are  incompetent  or  unworthy  to  be  the 
educators  of  our  youth. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  hope  to  attain  the  impor- 
tant object  contemplated  by  the  law,  and  which  has 
so  much  occupied  for  some  years  past  the  true  friends 
of  our  country,  without  the   efficient  ministry  of 
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iv.  Teachers,  in  whom  moral  character,  acquirements  and 
circular  No.  ii.  zeal  may  concur  to  ensure  the  effective  working  of 
the  law.  Now,  the  actual  testing  of  these  qualifica- 
tions by  an  examination,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  steps  towards  the  attainment  of  this  desirable 
result. 

And  besides,  the  latitude  which  by  the  50th  sec- 
tion is  allowed  to  Teachers  as  to  the  period  for  under- 
going the  required  examination,  will  probably  be 
diminished  by  amendments  to  be  made  to  the  Act  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  Why  then  wait  for 
compulsion  in  this  matter,  more  especially  in  view 
of  what  is  being  done  to  place  the  other  liberal  pro- 
fessions on  a  footing  of  responsibility  and  high  respec- 
tability? 

For  myself,  I  am  anxious  that  the  Teachers  should 
understand  how  much  I  have  it  at  heart  to  make  of 
them  a  class  of  gentlemen,  possessing  those  qualifica- 
tions, and  that  esprit  de corps  and  desire  of  perfection, 
which  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  distinguish 
them  among  the  other  classes  of  society,  could  not 
fail  to  win  for  them  that  consideration,  respect  and 
remuneration  which  they  would  be  entitled  to  for  the 
very  valuable  services  rendered  by  them,  in  devoting 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  Their  own 
qualifications  afford  them  one  means  of  ensuring 
themselves  these  advantages,  and  the  Boards  of 
Examiners  offer  them  another.  It  is  therefore  much 
to  be  regretted  that  those  Teachers  who  are  able  to 
undergo  an  examination,  do  not  hasten  to  do  so. 
For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  too  earnestly  advise  them 
to  submit  to  the  examination  required  by  the  Act  as 
soon  and  as  generally  as  possible. 

It  is  a  received  principle  among  all  civilized 
nations,  that  the  best  informed,  most  upright,  wise 
and  virtuous  men,  should  be  those  to  whom  the 
education,  instruction  and  training  of  children  should 
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be  entrusted  :  the  great  point  is  to  know  who  these  ^_ 
are,  and  so  soon  as  the  community  obtains  this  circular  no.  n. 
knowledge,  it  ought  to  honor  and  remunerate  them  as 
the  most  useful  class,  exercising  the  duty  most  neces- 
sary to  the  common  welfare,  that  of  forming  men  for 
society.  It  is  therefore  the  part  of  those  who  take 
upon  themselves  this  noble  office,  to  offer  every  pos- 
sible proof  of  all  those  qualifications  which  must 
recommend  them  to  society,  of  which  they  ought  to 
be  the  ornaments.  How,  otherwise  can  it  know  or 
appreciate  them  ? 

If  in  every  community,  and  in  every  country, 
good  men,  that  is  to  say,  men  wise  and  virtuous  as 
well  as  educated  and  well  informed,  ought  to  be 
selected  and  appointed  as  the  chief  directors  of  the 
education  of  youth,  they  ought  also  in  every  society 
to  be  honored  and  respected  as  the  educators  and 
the  fathers  of  the  children.  But  Teachers  can- 
not hope  to  be  respected,  honored  and  remunerated, 
except  in  proportion  as  they  may  deserve  these  pre- 
cious advantages  by  their  conduct  and  their  efforts 
to  make  themselves  useful. 

Good  and  well  educated  men  to  preside  everywhere 
over  the  education  of  boys, — good  and  well  educated 
women  to  preside  everywhere  over  the  education  of 
girls, — on  the  choice  of  these  and  on  the  importance 
attached  to  that  choice  depend  the  whole  success  of 
education  ; — every  thing  depends  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter, capacity  for  teaching,  activity  and  vigilance 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  training  and 
instruction  of  our  youth.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
on  those  who  are  called  to  this  difficult  task,  to  train 
themselves,  to  instruct  themselves,  and  to  use  all 
means  within  their  power  to  render  themselves  able 
and  worthy. 

It  is  among  the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature,  far  from 
all  examples  of  luxury  and  pride,  that  zealous  Teach- 
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IV-  ers  may  best  train  up  the  children  entrusted  to  their 

circular  no.  ii.  care  in  the  love  and  habit  of  labor,  in  simplicity  and 
purity  of  manners,  and  in  the  practice  of  knowledge  and 
virtue.  The  application  of  these  great  principles  by 
able  Teachers,  will  ensure  the  success  of  education, 
the  final  object  of  which  is  to  form  virtuous  subjects, 
vigorous  men,  able  and  courageous  citizens,  useful 
members  for  the  preservation  and  perfection  of 
society. 

If  society  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  seek  out 
and  employ  as  Teachers,  persons  capable  of  under- 
standing these  great  principles  and  of  applying  them 
successfully,  those  who  destine  themselves  to  the 
education  of  youth  ought,  on  their  side,  to  make  con- 
tinual efforts  to  render  themselves  worthy  in  this 
respect  of  the  confidence  of  society.  Let  all  Teachers, 
then,  but  more  especially  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  Model  Schools,  do  all  that  depends  on  them  to 
become  equal  to  the  duties  of  their  important  mis- 
sion ;  to  them  will  belong  the  merit  and  the  honor, 
and  to  the  youth  of  our  country  the  inappreciable 
advantage  and  benefit. 

I  should  be  glad  on  this  occasion  to  offer  to  the 
Teachers  some  very  practical  suggestions,  and  some 
rules  very  easy  to  follow,  with  reference  to  the 
performance  of  their  respective  duties,  but  the  multi- 
plicity of  office  business  will  not  allow  me  to  do  so. 
I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  again  calling 
their  attention  to  that  part  of  my  Circular  No.  9, 
which  is  addressed  to  them,  and  with  recommending 
all  the  matters  there  mentioned  to  their  attention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  &c, 

(Signed,)      J.  B.  MEILLEUR,  S.  K 
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